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\diracles 


—ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


I know that there are miracles, 
For I have seen 

The granite ledges of the lonely hills 
W here shadows lean 


Against the sky and Spring’s low fires 


Burn swift away, 
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Change into beauty holy as the hour 
When thrushes pray— 
I've seen the mountain laurel glow 
Upon the height— 
Eternal beauty’s shining word 
That God alone can write! 
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A ‘Pat on the Back’ for Youth 


By Hugh Jones 






OE UNTO the nation whose youth do not 
dream and whose aged do not have visions. This is an 
old saw, but its applications are as evident as ever they 
were. All inspiration has been the result of encourage- 
ment given to the individual at one time or another. All 
successes have been achieved after repeated encourage- 
ments. But there is one important point to be stressed 
at this time: encouragement must be given to youth. 

Giotto was encouraged in his early youth when he was 
discovered and taken away from his flock of sheep to 
learn the art of painting at the hands of a master. 

Shakespeare, patron saint of poets, was encouraged not 
by word of mouth so much as by an early success. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that success is seldom 
early or lavish. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne arrived home very disconsolate 
one evening to divulge the sad news that he had no job. 
His wife reminded him that it was an unusual opportu- 
nity to write the story he had spoken so much of. And so 
he wrote The Scarlet Letter. Encouragement did it. 

Would there have been a Lincoln without encourage- 
ment? A Poe? A Ford? 

An endless list of names can be enumerated of boys and 
girls who have been fired by the spark of encouragement 
to become doctors, lawyers, nurses, engineers, printers, 
and an endless retinue through the trades and professions. 
Many of them have not achieved fame in this world of 
famous people, but they have achieved, and in many cases 
surpassed, their original childhood ambition. 

The possibilities are beyond imagination. If Doctor 
Smith would only crook a friendly finger at Johnny 
Brown, Jr., and say, “Come here, Johnny, I have some- 
thing to show you,” and then tell him about his labora- 
tory, the results might surprise him—some day. Perhaps 
by his friendliness he fired the interest of the boy and 
shaped the matrix for ambition. 

Lessons in school often are needlessly dull to a boy. 
Take him to a drug store, and show him the application 
of dry and liquid measure and the importance of extreme 
exactitude. Take him to the local contractor and illus- 
trate the importance of algebra, geometry, and trigonom- 
etry. Take him to the foreign section of a city and intro- 
duce him to the delights of conversation in another 
tongue. Take him to a hospital and show him an X ray 
at work; then physiology will suddenly become alive! 

The ambition of early youth is seldom self-aggrandize- 
ment, in the common use of the term; rather, it is a purer, 
more altruistic form of self-expansion. In this case, the 
expansion is in the direction of the youth’s parents. 
Achievement is sought for the sake of seeing the sparkle 
of pride leap into the eyes of parents. Withhold the en- 


Oldsters forget what a friendly 
word of encouragement can do tor 
a youngster along the forever-new 
road of personality development. 


couragement necessary for success and you rob youth of 
one of the most sublime of the motivators of lite. 

When ambition and achievement are based upon the 
desire to exalt the ego in the eyes of a lover, or to obtain 
a measure of economic security, the motive is not pure, 
for it is tainted by selfishness. In only two other dire: 
tions can pure altruism be found, in science and in mar 
tyrdom. But these are white-souled, the result of much 
study and emotional culture. 

Youth reacts spontaneously to its parents and is con 
stantly awake to parental reactions, regardless of how 
Anything 
that brings an exclamation of joy or elicits an expression 


of pride from a boy’s parents reacts in a deep measure 


irresponsible the youngsters may seem to be. 


upon his character and future course. Youth derives a 


wholesome pleasure from this form of selt-expansion 


‘ an a boy, with whom you were once quit 


‘ 


miliar, assumes a formal, cold attitude after the first goal 
of his ambition has been achieved, you may think that he 
has a “swelled head.” But it may not be so much a swollen 
head as it 1S an uNcoNnscious form of revenge, ignoring in 
the present those who ignored in the past. And it mat 
one of the first important disillusionments of youth. 
Doubtless many a Michelangelo, a Faraday, and an 
Edison have been lost to the world because someone w 
too stingy to utter one or two words of encour iu 

It is only the young who can derive any reward trom 
praise: the old, when they have achieved greatness, get 
too far beyond and above you to care what you think 


They receive praise as a matter of formality. 


You may urge them with sympathy and surround them 
with fame, but they will doubt your sincerity, hold you 
pleasure under suspicion, and despise your praise. You 
might have cheered them in their race through the pas- 


tures of their youth. “You might have brought the proud, 
swift blush into. their faces if you had cried out to them 
but once, “Bravo!” or “Well done!” as they succeeded in 
achieving the first phase of their ambition. But in the 
old, the pleasure is in memory—if it exists at all—and 
their ambition is beyond the grave. They can be kind to 
you but nevermore can you be kind to them. 

You may do much harm by indiscreet praise and indis- 
creet blame, but remember, the greater harm is always 
being done by blame. If you allow yourself to bark at 
the faults you see, the probability is that you are abusing 
the youth for defects belonging naturally to that stage of 


his progress, or to his age. You might just as well find 


fault with a babe for crying out in church. 














The Scientist and Society 


By Sir Josiah Stamp 


English Industrialist and Economist 


O WHAT or to whom is the scientist responsible? 
Whom does he really serve? 

For long years we have heard it stated that the scien- 
tist has only one aim—to further scientific knowledge; 
only one master—science for science’ sake; and that he 
must not sully his soul or burke the truth, by picking 
and choosing and shaping for the sake of party or even 
of society. He is not concerned with what the world 
does with his work, and should not be blinded by its 
praise or blame. 

So the scientist who becomes a publicist, who mixes 
in politics, or takes sides, has often been regarded by 
his brethren as letting down his class, soiling his pure 
concept of duty and truth, and, perhaps, selling his 
soul for pottage, like an artist or writer doing “pot 
boilers.” His ideal reward should be the esteem of his 
fellows, not of the mob, and the consciousness that he 
has faithfully advanced his field of knowledge. 

Critics of this attitude come from three quarters. 

First, those who say it does not work out in real life. 
The scientist will be the better for praise and a little 
glory, and do no worse but finer work under the stimu- 
lus of appreciation and public applause. Moreover, he 
ought to be a publicist; it does him good to explain what 
he is doing, and the effect on society of being told by the 
man himself who is doing things, is incalculably good. 
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The second group say that the 
scientist is a citizen also, and 
ought to take a most keen interest 
in the consequences of his actions 
—he ought not to go on producing 
scientific babies and leaving them 
on the doorstep of society for any- 
one to take in and care for, or neg- 
lect altogether. He ought to study 
what will be good for society and the economic order, 
and bend his energies particularly to that. 

The third group go further and say that the scientist 
ought to refrain altogether from discovery that can be 
used to man’s harm, and of necessity keep it to him- 
self, rather than let it be prostituted for war purposes. 
Around this has raged a fierce controversy. In a recent 
play a scientist was rounded upon and called hard 
names because he had produced new devices that had 
been turned to devilment. This has been seized upon 
and greatly resented. 

At the British Association meeting at Blackpool, 
the president of the Chemistry Section said the scientific 
workers were becoming increasingly restless and they 
were impatient at the extent to which their knowledge 
was made to serve inhuman ends. Scientists were, of 
course, patriotic, and had put themselves freely at the 
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disposal of the State in time of need. He thought, in 
the famous phrase, that “patriotism was not enough” 
and the considerations of humanity were even greater. 
“Whatever be our individual attitude in this matter, it 
is time for chemists and scientists in general to throw 
their weight into tne scale against the tendencies now 
dragging science and civilization down and debasing 
our heritage of intellectual and spiritual values.” 

In the calm atmosphere of a scientific meeting, these 
words were received with significant applause. 


Acca, in the Engineering Section, President Pro- 
fessor William Cramp said that if the engineer were left 
“undisturbed by the politician, the scaremonger, and the 
patriot, he would demolish the Tower of Babel and ren 
der war impossible.” He would build a Channel tunnel, 
and Anglo-French understanding would then follow 
as a matter of course. But the first thing that Govern- 
ments and politicians did was to seize all that the 
engineer had done and use it to the destruction of hu 
manity, and so he protested against the manufacture of 
instruments of war made possible by engineering and 
science. “Verily, for the promotion of peace and under- 
standing, engineering easily outclasses every religion, 
and for battle, murder, and sudden death it has no 
equal.” 

The scientists themselves are beginning to claim either 
that the politicians are so ignorant of science that they 
frustrate it, or else that the trained scientific mind would 
do the politician’s job better than the politician himself. 
The scientist takes the attitude, as a rule, that it is so- 
ciety’s job to accommodate itself to the novelties intro- 
duced by the scientist, and he cannot be expected to be 
responsible. 

So, some years ago, when the Association met at Leeds, 
the Bishop of Ripon appealed for a truce, or what was 


Illustrations by 
Wilfred Jones. 


called a “moratorium,” for ten vears, so that the world 
could catch up and start afresh. This was naturally 
greeted with loud protests; indeed, it is difficult to sec 
how discovery can be halted: nor can the scientist, when 
he is making some new discovery in physics or chemistry, 
tell at the time the kind of use to which it can be 

It may make some completely new object of human en 
joyment and advancement, such as a radio set, and 
create employment for thousands; or, on the other hand, 
it may divert public purchasing power from some old ob 
ject and thus dislocate the economic mechanism: ot 
again, it may enable some existing product to be man 
factured much more cheaply by laborsaving devices and 
sO appear to put men out of work. 

Therefore, even if the scientists took on the re spons 
bility of looking ahead to see the consequences of the 
work, they would still be unable to get far, and probably 
their foresight would be incorrect. The old contention 
that the scientist should keep his head down to the test 
tubes and not look at what was happening throug! 
science and society, is rightly losing ground. Sir Daniel 
Hall says that unless the men of science organize to urg 
their views, the results of their discoveries will be abused 
by autocrats. While it was certainl iwainst their tem 
perament and their feeling to bother themselves about 
public affairs, they would be accepting slavery by con 
tinuing this attitude of mind. 


Protessor Julian Huxley, bearer of a great nam 













Scientists take the atti 
tude, generally, that se 
ciety must accommodate 
itself to their discot 
ertes, that they should 
not be held responsible 
for that which follows. 
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especially keen that scientists should take their share in 
the redirection of social affairs, and Professor Lancelot 
Hogben, the professor ol social biology, declared “we 
have trained a generation of specialists to mind their own 
business, and a generation of statesmen to legislate in ig- 
norance of the technical forces which control the charac- 
ter of social relations.” 

There is certainly a strong case made out for the scien- 
tist himself taking a full citizenlike interest in the results 
of his specialism. Whether this means that he can be 
anything more than a representative iS very doubtful. 
Government is in itself a science,.and the judgment of 
public affairs a highly specialized art. 

The presidential address to the full Association at 
Blac k pool declared that “economic and political pre- 
vision is most difhcult and precarious because it needs a 
technique different from the scientist’s own. Specialized 
scientists have no particular gifts for understanding the 
institutional processes of social life and the psychology of 
multiple and mass decisions. It is a tortuous and baffling 
art transmitting their exact findings into the wills and 
minds of unscientific millions.” 

Very often when scientists engage in this pursuit, they 
do not show much greater aptitude as ministers of fore- 
sight than statesmen would do in planning for intensive 
scientific research. The great physicist, Professor Blackett, 


says that “scientists, if put in the position of poli- 


ticians, would act like politicians. ’ 

Sir Henry Dale, the physiologist, 
has declared that it is the scientist’s 
job to develop his subject without 
dictating policy for the social use 
to which his work may be put. 
We are all familiar with what is 
urged by so many scientists, that 
science makes its best advance 
when it bothers less about what is 
going to be done with its job—i.e., 
“pure” science gets on best when 
it does not try to be “applied.” But 
what we are discussing here is that 
both pure and applied science have 






Governmental affairs need not be run by scientists, de- 
clares the author, but those responsible for govern- ' > 

, yale f wy that the actual running of govern- 
ment should make government a science and develop 
appropriate techniques fer governing intelligently. 
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| 4d not been in the habit of bothering 
: 
i % about the social applications and 
; ¥ : . ‘ 
i @ effects of their work. 






Julian Huxley has said _ that, 
generally speaking, scientists are 
not aware of the fact that they are 
biased, and would be indignant if 
they were told that they were. 
The truth is that what I have 
called in a new book, the Science 
of Social Adjustment, requires a 
separately studied technique and 
it can hardly use the methodolo- 
gies of chemistry and physics. 

The answer to the puzzle seems 
to me (1) that the pure scientist 
should take an active interest in 
the social consequences of his work 
and be tully represented on all 
governmental institutions, and (2) 


~ 





mental life should not be confined 
to the scientists, as such, but should 
be made scientific in itself. 

For this purpose our Civil Service and our legislators 
ought all (a) to have a grounding in scientific methods, 
so that they have the right attitude of mind, and have 
the same love of fact and truth as the scientist and the 
same disinterested pursuit of knowledge; (b) to learn the 
importance of measurement even in social phenomena; 
and, again, (c) to evolve a technique of appropriate sci 
entific method wherever possible; only to rest content 
with rule-of-thumb and haphazard methods where every 
process of thought has failed to yield results. 

If the scientists can band together internationally to 
prevent Governments using the latest advances of knowl- 
edge for bad ends, and cease to be their agents in so 
doing, it would be a magnificent thing. 
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Where No Men Are Enemies 


By Farnsworth Crowder 
Illustrations by Devitt Welsh 


HEN SOME REALIST cynically opines that 
life is a fight and that’s a fact you can’t get around 
with any amount of pious, wishful thinking, he means 
usually that life is a fight with one another, that “all 
men are enemies.” 

If we counter, “Oh, not necessarily,” he replies that 
whatever is, is necessary. Fighting is and always has 
been; therefore it is necessary. 
animals. At the plants. At evolution and history. At 
politics, diplomacy, and business. Look in today’s news- 


Look, he insists, at the 


paper and then try to tell yourself that life is not a battle. 

Our realist goes on to say that more 
of human activity can be explained RE 
on the single basis of the ego’s need 
for power and recognition than on 
any other. There is a fierce, cunning 
Napoleonic drive within every tri- 
umphant seed, sprout, germ cell, and 
egg. If it is not there—as it is not 
in cows, sheep, and chickens—extinc- 
tion or base enslavement is in store. ey 
When that drive begins to fail in = 
any race of men, whether from in- 
breeding, overrefinement, or namby- 
pamby idealism, decadence has set 
in, and unless there is a revival of 
the ruthless will-to-power, disgrace- 
ful death will ensue. Natural and 
human history are packed with.dem- 
onstrations; you can’t find anything 
of great significance to the contrary. 

Strong and familiar stuff, this. 
And although, in longing that it 
might be otherwise, we feel on the 
side of the angels, we are compelled 
to recognize that the devil of might 
has been in the saddle for lo! these 
millions of years and will not be un- 
horsed overnight. Doubtfully, there- 
fore, do we take up the realist’s chal- 
lenge to find anything of great sig- 
nificance to the contrary. 

Can we argue that the very process 
of evolution admits not only of 
change in forms, but also of changes 
in method? Can we discover any 
“Hopefully ... we light upon this 
item: ‘In the orchestra were two 
ex-officers who fought on opposite 
sides during the World War...” 


Charting a realm wherein man’s 
deep desire for contentment and 
peace is being realized without 


the clashing of hates or rivalries. 


areas on this planet in which men are not enemies, areas 
which are multiplying and extending themselves into 
an empire? 

Hopefully we take up the morning Post, which ou 
realist friend holds to be documentary evidenc« 
favor. A Philadelphia headline catches our eye and we 
light upon this item: 


“In the orchestra were two ex-army othicers who fought 


s Hun 


on opposite sides during the World War. On« 
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“These men mumbled a formidable jargon about planes 
. Sans parade, greed, crude ambition, or rancor, they 
were enjoying one of the sovereign pleasures of life.” 





garian, the other is a Russian. Both are first violinists.” 

This is, of course, scoffed at as a very trivial fact in- 
deed... . The world cannot fiddle its way to heaven. 

Possibly not. But when enemy officers can lay down 
their sabers to fiddle amicably side by side, one wonders 
why it is so often dificult for men to break bread to- 
gether without first clouting each other over the noggin 
to determine which must be content with the crusts. 
The economist pipes up with the explanation that music 
is not tangible property that can be fenced with barbed 
wire or hoarded in a vault and that bread is scarce and 
cannot be had by stroking a length of catgut strung on 
a box. 

This is so true that possibly we ought to accept it as 
final and retire from the discussion into skepticism—that 
realm where one is comfortably free from the embarrass- 
ment of having his hopes upset by the very pecple he 
has sought to defend. However, the fiddler is not alone, 
and music is but one of a community of world exchanges 
whose products, manner, and spirit of dealing are pat- 
terns for any individual, any State, or any league of 
States that aspires to something better than our realist’s 
“necessary” blood, rotten diplomacy, class war, brawling 
commercialism, and international stock rustling and 


bread snatching. 


> long ago I was privileged to spend an evening 
in the company of a group gathered about a circular table 
in a city office building. There was a South European— 
the expert, the mentor of the group. There was a North 
European, as round and jovially shapeless as a stein of 
beer. There was a machinist from the Midland shops. 
There were two schoolmasters. And there was a local 
financier and socialite. No. They were not cooking up 
stratagems in poker. They were studying mineralogy. 
They arrived with their cases of “mounts,” each on a 
cork pedestal in a tiny black box. Under a binocular 
microscope these were focused and the table, pivoted in 
the center, was revolved to carry the instrument from 


eye to eye. The still-frozen beauty of minute crystals, at 
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once spectacular and delicate, lit a strange esthetic fire 
in your head. Acres of diamonds, grottoes of ruby and 
emerald, columns of tourmaline. The men mumbled 
a formidable jargon about planes and angles. They 
compared notes on collecting trips. They discussed mak- 
ing synthetic crystals. They exchanged specimens. They 
paid respectful heed to their learned leader. 


Sans parade, greed, crude ambition, or rancor, they 
were enjoying one of the sovereign pleasures of life. 
They were citizens, for a time, of a realm literally as 
vast as the universe, in which no men are enemies, a 
realm, moreover, which is expanding with every turn 
of the clock. For be it minerals, plants, beasts, ocean, 
sky, stars, or mankind and society itself—all are be- 
coming objects of sober study. Things to be under- 
stood, Here surely is one of civilization’s greatest gains, 
that in some lands men can, without medievalists to 
condemn them for heresy, without a rabble to burn them 
for witchcraft, look at the great world and publish 
abroad the truth as they think they see it. 

I could not but realize that potential in that little 
group of mineralogists were race, class, social, and eco- 
nomic animosities which right now have the world by 
the ears, if not, indeed, by the neck. Yet on the most 
cordial of terms, there they sat and had sat fortnightly 
for over two years. The machinist and the financier, 
with the enormous differential of a million dollars to 
separate them, had been on field trips together. The 
South European and the North European met in com- 
plete and generous toleration on yet another level: they 
played violin and piano together. 

Shortly after, I encountered two other groups which 
held my thoughts in the same direction. The first was 
a guild of amateur astronomers, practically all of them 
engaged in the construction or operation of telescopes. 
Because the necessary tooling equipment is so expensive, 
the men had pooled resources and fitted a splendid shop 
for their common use. Here again, men from every 
walk of life were meeting fraternally—all the worldly 
distinctions that make jealousy, meanness, and fear, 
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shamed into abeyance, as it were, by the nonhuman above the dank, poisonous lowland realms of so 

magic of starlight. political, and economic dogma, bigotry, and suspic 
The other group has a less austere interest—boating. There is no fortifying of frontiers, conscripting ot 

But boating with a difference, for they have only a mild _ ers, boycotting of dissenters. In its halls ot 

yen for racing and display, but a remarkable devotion busts to the Galileos, the Bachs, the Shakespeares, 

to the lore of seacraft, seamanship, and the sea itself. The Goethes, the Newtons, the Darwins, the Millets, the Pas 

membership is quite as motley as the hulls they own. _ teurs, the Edisons, the Einsteins, and the Toscaninis. 

Their harbor headquarters has this wise, good-natured iB 

command over the entrance: “No Democrats, Repub HRISTOPHER “John Mistletoe” Morley preserv: 


' 
honor stan 





licans, Socialists, Communists, Admitted Here. All this from the “naive memoranda” of his youth: “Th s 
Soapboxes Must Be Checked at the Door.” and sciences are distinct from other regions of | 
In George Santayana’s great novel The Last Puritan, least one respect: among their true servants there is n 
there passes through the hero’s mind this reflection as such thing as envy. . . . Where there is, in the 
he puts to sea: “There was four times as much water cantile sense, no competition, there can be no jealousy 
as land on the globe; it would be enough if one-fourth If a poet or a painter or a mathematician does more 
i of our time and of our hearts were given to human _ delicate work than his contrere, the latter does not envy 
; affairs and the other three-fourths to—what? Nature, him. He loves him for it. That is why | love so many 
‘ truth, God, call it what you will; that larger inhuman contemporary writers.” 
something that surrounded humanity, sustained it and Yes, there is naivete in that, but no lic secaus 
made it ridiculous.” though jealousy may often torment the most dev 
What that means, our first violinists would know; worker in these fields, he deplores it as an incongruo 
so would our devotees of crystallography, astronomy, alien taint. He may quarrel with his colleagues, in 
and sailing. They are members of a class which rests their journals and their conventions, he may teel piq 
on no race, class, or nationalistic basis; which is singu- and defeat, but these are the pangs of a man vying with 
larly free of the gross impacts of greed and vengeful- others to advance truth and beauty. 
ness; which exists, at its best, at mountainous elevations, Yes, the findings of science and even the scientist him 
self are made the tools and the dupes of other met 
on looting or destroying their [Continued on page 60} 
j \ , 
, “The other group has a less austere interest 
=> boating. But boating with a difference, for they 


have only a mild yen for racing and disp 
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The Small School 
Trams for Living 
By Earl A. Roadman 


President, Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa 


ANIEL WEBSTER’S most celebrated plea was 
made in 1818 for Dartmouth College, his alma mater. 
lts private charter, granted by George II in 1769, had 
been set aside by the New Hampshire Legislature. 
Courts had confirmed the act, and the case was on appeal 
before the United States Supreme Court when Webster 
passionately came to Dartmouth’s defense. 

“It is, as I have said, a-small college,” he thundered— 


then gently, “and yet there are those who love it.” 


His words stirred his hearers. It is reported of Chief 


all 
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Cllege 


Justice Marshall that “the deep furrows of his cheek 
expanded with emotion and his eyes diffused with tears.” 
That Dartmouth’s charter was saved that day and an 
all-important legal principle was established, every law- 





yer knows. But here I would direct attention to the pro- 
found affection Webster bore for his then “small coilege,” 
for love and loyalty to alma mater are a common denomi- 
nator of small-college men everywhere. 

Perhaps you ask, Why? Well, when you have an- 
swered that question, you have answered the broader 
question of why the personalized training of colleges of, 
say, 1,000 or fewer students is more to be desired for the 
average youth than the “mass production” methods of 
the big schools. It is true that small colleges vary in ex- 
ternals. No two are alike. But growing out of their 
smallness are qualities that endear them to their students. 
Large universities do have a valid réle in the educational! 
scheme, but it is complementary to the small school, as 
The Saturday Evening Post editorially observed a few 
years ago in commenting on George F. Baker’s “lordly 
gift” of 5 million dollars to Harvard University. 

“It should never be forgotten,” declared The Post 
“that the small college rather than the great university 
is the backbone of higher education in the United Siates. 
The work done in the two types of institutions overlaps 
broadly, but neither entirely covers the field of the other. 
In graduate, professional, and highly specialized studies 
the little freshwater college cannot compete with the 
great university; but zm laying the foundations of a lib- 
eral education, in forming character by benign human 
contacts, in fitting the student for life itself rather than 
for the job that 1s but part of life, the small college still 
stands without a rival {italics are mine.” 

Education is not a commodity to be put together on 
an assembly line and delivered in packages. It has to do 
with the awakening of personalities, with the intangibles 
that flow from person to person—the relations of a So- 
crates to disciples about him, or a Mark Hopkins to an 
alert young man at other end of a log. Intimacy be- 
tween teacher and student and between student and 
student is the birthright of the small college, and it is 
significant that the so-called “progressive education” of 
many larger schools is simply | Continued on page 56| 
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-or Large Oue: 


Large Schools Offer 
More Opportunities 
Says John R. Tunis 


Author of Was College Worth-While? 


VERY BOY ought to be allowed to choose the 
college he wishes to attend. That’s merely common- 
sense, isn’t it? Yes, well, to heck with commonsense. 
I told my boy he could go to any college he liked, but 
if he didn’t pick Harvard I'd cut him out of my will. 
You bet that worked. 

Why Harvard? Because my father went there? Be 
cause I went there? No, I also went into the Army, but 
I'd hardly advise that for my boy. Because he'll have 
a good time at Harvard? No, I didn't and I doubt 
whether he will, either. Because he may make some 
good friends who will be useful afterward in business? 
No, eight thousand and sixty-two times no. Of all rea 
sons for choosing an institution of learning, this “util- 


ity” reason is, in my opinion, the most shallow. 


If a boy is after friends and the main chance, 


he’d make better and far more useful ones if 
he came to Manhattan, attended the proper 
dances, met just the right people, and joined a 
club on upper Park Avenue. He could certain 


lv do this in half the time and one-third th 


} 
| 


money it would take to get through Harvard. 


Why Harvard, then? Because he'll turn 
out to be a good athlete? No, he'll never 
make the football team, and if he had in 
clinations that way, I'd insist he go to some 
more football-minded school and become a 
professional player to support his parent in 
the latter’s old age. It he wished to teacl 
skiing for a living, I'd send him to, say, 


Dartmouth. ... 


Why, then, Harvard? 


First, and most important, because Har- 


vard 1s a lar ge university. 
A great institution like Harvard or ( 


cago (and, incidentally and parenthetically, 


it is the unofficial and lay opinion ot y 


observer that this last-named university 1s 


leaving all the rest of America’s universities 
in the rear) offers something which no smal 


college can. Harvard | Continued on page y/ 
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Explorer. 


1EN I was very much younger, I met a Famous 
In those days every explorer was, for some 
queer reason, called a Famous Explorer, although quite 
few of them had been nothing but infamous in the 
far places through which they had bummed their way. 
But this man was really an explorer, and really famous. 
| admired him very much, and when he asked me to 
visit him in New York, I jumped at the chance. I im 
agined a week of thrilling, even sumptuous living. In 
ny mind’s eye as I came north on the train, I saw a 
spacious suite filled with trophies, rich in the civilized 
world’s comforts, which he had so justly earned; a solon- 
like metropolitan hermitage in which I would meet 
other Famous Explorers and Big-Game Hunters. 
Imagine my surprise, then, when I climbed three flights 
of dark stairs and found him living in dingy second- 
hand poverty. No coolie boy was there to wait pictur- 
He made 


delicious chocolate in a 5-and-10-cent store pot, served in 


squely on every whim. for me a cup of 


-and-10-cent store china. The sweet crackers came from 
a paper bag, and not a thing met my eye to signify success. 
Che lowest clerk could have afforded a better home. 
That evening five men who had spent their lives cut- 
ting new trails into unknown places, whose names are 
to be found on the brass plates attached to the exhibit 
cases of four great museums, came up the creaking stairs 
and for four hours I listened in amazement to their 
discussions. Do you know what they were talking about? 
Do you know the problem they were trying to solve? 
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Exploring for Profit 


By William La Varre, F.R.G.S. 


They were trying to figure out some way to get a few 
dollars with which to buy food and pay for their lodging! 

For a youngster, that evening was like being plunged 
from a warm bed of daydreams into an icy bath. I 
swallowed hard. It was a terrible disillusionment. I 
stayed out my visit, but I am afraid my explorer-friend 
thought I was a pretty glum youngster. I hoped he 
wouldn't guess the tumbling thoughts that went through 
my head. A pedestal and all it contained had crashed 
right in front of my eyes. 

Why was it, how could it be, I kept asking myself, that 
these men, who had done such great things, couldn't 
get money now with which to eat? Doctors and lawyers, 
bank clerks, school teachers, even carpenters and brick- 
layers made money, and men you never heard of had 
nice homes. Why were these men, who had contributed 
so much to the world’s geographical knowledge, so very 
poor—so really destitute ? 

Questions and pessimism burned me up. I guess the 
shrewd eyes of the man who was teaching me miner- 
alogy saw that something had deflated my confidence 
when I returned to the campus. I was no good all day. 
Nothing came out right in the experiments entrusted to 
me. A shrewd, wise, kindly old man, that teacher was 
—and to him I owe all the success I’ve ever had. 

“The world, son,” he said that night as we sat before 
a glowing hearth, “will take from you all the informa- 
tion you can give it. But the world won't pay value 
received—for information. If you want to make money, 
we'd better sit here and see if we can’t figure out a new 


approach.” Earlier J had broken down and tumbled at 
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The author and his wife Alice (opposite 


page) deep in a South American jungle. 


A howling baboon (top) for which some 
z00 will pay liberally... .! Mrs. LaVarre 
got gold nuggets for these alarm clocks. 

. . An anteater to adorn somebody's 
modernistic room... . Jungle bargaining. 


him the thoughts which my visit to a hero had wrought 


At first he had said nothing; then, as the day was ending, 
he had tapped me on the shoulder and said, “Come to 
dinner with me.” And now he was beginning to say 
the things which changed my whele point of view 
which, if I can put them down here for you to see, m 
help other people solve similar problems. 

“Consider information a private stock-in-trade,” 
went on. “With more information about a certain sub 
ject you'll be able to wse that subject better than oth¢ 
people who haven't the information. Now, let’s take 


mineralogy. There’s a science you can study da 


y in and 
day out all your life. Let’s say you become a very famous 
mineralogist. You become a professor, probably. You'll 
have to spend all your time teaching, transmitting vot 
information to others. During the Summers you'll want 
to write a book. Maybe you will write a book. I can 
close my eyes and count quickly the few thousand people 
in the world who will pay you a few cents’ royalty for 
reading a book about minerals!) A book about love, a 
book about sex—well, there you'd have something! 
“But let’s Say you go at il differently. You acquu 
formation about minerals, but for you the world 
full of physical consumers, not mental consumers. With 


your information you will go out and find the thin 


mineral consumers want. You'll find them because you 
know a lot about them. Then you turn around 1d 
sav: ‘Mr. Banker, I have found a very rich sec 


deposit of gold. Five men walked over it, but / st 


The rock looked quite ordinary, but I saw someth 
the chip I knocked off which I recognized. Here is 
new gold mine. I have taken out the concession Y 
can send your own engineers and investigate it. | 


it, but you can buy it [from me at a good St {] 


The old man’s eyes twinkled and in the 
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Mrs. LaVarre and cargo-canoe paddlers—descendants of negro slaves who escaped to the jungles prior to the abolition 


of slavery in British Guiana 


finger, pointing at me, looked like a bright signpost indi- 
cating a new, straight road. 

You 
Using it you acquire something somebody else 


You don’t have to live in a garret. 


“You see?” he asked. “You have information. 


use it. 
wants. You sell it. 
You can be an explorer who returns with cashable 
goods! Now what do you think of that?” 

I thought it was wonderful. I turned from pessimism 
to buoyant optimism. I worked. Now I had the key, 
I thought. I wouldn't have to give up my plan to be an 
explorer. Now I knew how to explore as a business. | 
don’t think any student ever worked so hard or grabbed 
Not 


only of mineralogy, but out of geology, astronomy, chem- 


knowledge with more of an insatiated appetite. 


istry, organic medicine, cartography, engineering, and 
other sciences I pulled facts and began pigeon-holing in- 
a glutton for information which I 


formation. I was 


myself would go out and use. 


Axp. NOW, years later, I want to give you some of 
the highlights of how I've been able to use it. I’ve only 
scratched the surface: I've spent over half my adult life 
in jungles and far primitive places using information, 
and could easily spend the other half doing the same 
thing, if I had a mind to. Because, I’ve seen that the 
world is full of things which the civilized nations want 
and need. 

Do you know what bauxite is, and what it is good for? 


If not, you might, as several of my companions did, walk 


The wives of commercial explorers often have a far-from-civilization daily routine. 


over it and curse the fact that the jungle underfoot was 
not hard, but so soft that you sank into it and got your 
boots covered with pasty white mud. But below the pasty 
white mud there was harder mud and finally hard clay. 
And it was not just any old kind of clay, but bauxite clay. 

We were going deep into the Guiana jungle to see what 
lay at the months-away head of a river of doubt. But 
right there, only a few miles from the coast, we found 
something. better than most gold mines. There was 
enough bauxite, where an ocean steamer could immedi- 
ately take it down the deep jungle river and across the 
sea, to provide the world with aluminum for 20 years. 
There’s a town on the jungle river now. A_ $6,000,000 
investment has been made in plant, homes, and equip- 
ment. Steamshovels scoop bauxite out of what were only 
jungle hillsides, tramways run it down and dump it into 
freighters, and the freighters take it to Europe and the 
United States. If we hadn’t known a lot about bauxite 
though, there would probably be only dense green jungle 
there today. 

Do you know cinnabar when you see it? Take any 10 
explorers who come to mind, and all 10 of them have 
walked over cinnabar somewhere in the world. It’s funny, 
because all through the depression cinnabar was at a good 
premium. The increased value of gold has made it prac- 
ticable and profitable to work over the tailings, the debris, 
of many old gold mines—to get the gold which in the old 
days cost too much to separate. 

Thousands of small prospectors and. small mining 
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companies started to rework these old mines, and they 
needed quicksilver. Quicksilver acts as a trap for gold 
dust—like fly paper does for flies—and quicksilver is ob- 
tained by roasting cinnabar rock. It’s a reddish sort of 
rock, and scores of cinnabar mines have been passed over 
by people who thought it was just another outcrop of red 
hemetite. I have found two large formations of cinnabar 
and the world is making good use of them—the world 
is consuming them. 

I have heard people talk about poor ignorant savages, 
but that, too, shows lack of knowledge or observation. The 
primitive peoples of the world know many things which 
civilized man hasn’t yet discovered. They knew there 
was oil in the jungles of Venezuela when oil men 
wouldn’t have given you 10 cents an acre for all the inte- 
rior. Of course, they didn’t know it would make things 
like automobiles and flying machines and steam engines 
and steamboats run. They called it “burning water,” and 
they used it, as it came up out of the ground near their 
villages through seepage faults, to make night lights and 
to make fires when all the jungle wood was wet. 


i. I HADN'T been interested in learning something 
from the poor naked savages, I’d never have discovered 
that that jagged, lagoon-infested northwestern coast of 
South America was the second largest petroleum source 
in the known world. Maybe somebody else, in Africa or 
the East, or in some other part of South America, will 
find another bigger oil source, by living a month with 
some other tribe of primitive Indians, and being con- 
stantly observant. 

And let me tell you of something you are going to hear 
much about, and which, at present, you haven't seen in 
any headline. The word you'll probably become familiar 
with is nekku. When you say it out loud, it sounds very 
foreign, rather primitive. It is. It is the name thousands 
of Indians who live in the [Continued on page 58] 
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There’s Always a New Crowd! 


By George T. Eager 


Advertising Agency Executive 


F YOU will pick up the last edition of the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States and turn to page 39, you 
will find some figures that may completely change your 
whole attitude toward your business. I refer to the 
fact that the population of the United States—and prob- 
ably other nations—divides at about 26 years of age. In 
other words, that there are as many people less than 26 
years old as there are people over 26 years old. 

So what? You are, let us say, a banker, a newspaper 
editor, a department-store owner, an advertising man, a 
sales manager, or a manufacturer. In other words the 
public is your customer. What has the average age of 
the country’s population to do with you and the success- 
ful conduct of your business? Just this—there is a dif- 
ference between the ages of those who direct business 
enterprises and those who buy the goods and services of 
these enterprises. It is this that leads to waste and mis- 
understanding in business. 

Let me illustrate: When a large electric-light company 
operating street railways recently changed to busses, I 
asked the president to tell me the reason for the change. 

“It is a peculiar thing,” he replied, “but my 20-year-old 
son had a great deal to do with it. When we electrified 
our lines years ago and extended them to the suburbs, 
we invested large sums of money to pay for the exten- 
sions. Along came the automobile and all trafic began 
to fall off. Our directors took a strange attitude toward 
this change. They seemed to think that the public was 
ungrateful in its refusal to ride in streetcars. They pro- 
posed that we get people back to streetcars by advertising 
the economy and safety of street railway transportation. 

“The idea did not appeal to me,” he went on, “but 
somehow I could not put my finger on just what was 
wrong about it. So I went home in an undecided frame 
of mind. That evening my son asked if he could use my 
automobile to take his girl to a dance. I explained that 
I was taking friends for a drive. I knew that my wife 
was using the other car to visit some relatives, and realiz- 
ing my son’s predicament, I called out as I left the house, 
‘Why don’t you take the streetcar?’ 

“At breakfast next morning, I immediately sensed that 
something was wrong. I asked what was the matter and 
was told, ‘Oh, nothing’—in that tone that indicates a great 
deal is the matter. Not until I remarked that I was not 
leaving the house until the misunderstanding was cleared 
up, did the truth really come out. To my great amaze- 
ment my son said that I had insulted him the night be- 
fore. I had told him to take the streetcar. 

“Some of his friends had heard my remark and he had 
been laughed at by the crowd. Do you get the picture?” 

My expression must have indicated that I did not 


Young men grow old——and so do 
merchandising ideas. It behooves 
a business to know market tides 


lest it be beached high and dry. 


quite understand, so the railway president continued: 

“I didn’t get the picture at the moment either. But I 
got to thinking about it on my way to the office. Here I 
was about to decide whether it would pay to spend money 
in advertisements aimed to get people to ride on street- 
cars, and my own son, who knew that our family de- 
pended upon streetcar earnings for its income, was in- 
sulted when asked to ride in one. 

“I immediately started an inquiry among other young 
people and discovered some interesting facts. They re- 
garded streetcars as old-fashioned but busses as modern, 
and although each one wanted his own car, a bus was 
considered a good compromise. Needless to say, we saved 
our advertising money and took immediate steps to 
change to busses. Our traffic records now show the 
wisdom of this decision. 

“Neither I nor any of my brother officers or directors 
had taken the trouble to find out what the younger gen- 
eration wanted. And yet, it was people younger than our- 
selves that made up the bulk of the traffic. A whole 
generation had come of age, and had definite ideas about 
our service. Only a lucky accident had saved us from 
making a real blunder.” 

Now, here is a case from an entirely different line of 
business. An able 
young woman of 
about 30 was re- 
cently elected to the 
board of directors of 
a New York store of 
a national reputa- 
tion. Business 
friends questioned 
this unusual step. 

In explanation the 
president pointed out that the new director had been in 
the store eight years and had proved her ability to sense 
what young people want in a store. He told his in- 
quiring friends that there are about 25 million people 
between the ages of 15 and 25 in America, or one per- 
son out of five making up what he called the “Youth 
Market.” He not only believed that the purchases 
of these young people were important but felt that their 
indirect influence on other members of the family was 
even more important. It was they who had led a bash- 
ful world into one-piece bathing suits, bobbed hair, and 
streamlined automobiles. It was they who urged mothers 
to have permanent waves or fathers to wear spats. 
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And who was deciding the policies of the store? A 
board of directors that ranged in age from 45 years to 63. 

Another department store I know brought in a new 
advertising manager. One of the first things he did was 
to study the store’s advertising for the past year. He 
discovered that over two-thirds of all the items advertised 
were primarily of interest to people of 35 years and up. 
Questioning the executives of the store, he learned that 
there was no particular policy that governed this point. 
It just happened that way because no one had ever 
thought of investigating the ages of customers. 

The advertising manager began slowly to change 
things. Buyers were instructed to pay increasing atten- 
tion to the wants and fashion whims of younger women. 
Today, two-thirds of the merchandise advertised by that 
store is aimed at customers ranging from 15 to 30 years 
of age and the sales and style reputation of the store have 
placed it in a position of leadership. 

There are very few businesses whose executives even 
approximate the average age of customers. The vice- 
president in charge of the trust department of a large bank 
once told me that the average age of customers was 51 
years. This was about the average age of the officers 
responsible for the department and it is one of the few 
cases of the kind that I have ever encountered. 

Some time ago an advertising agency submitted a care- 
fully worked out advertising plan to the directors of a 
large company selling products to motorists. In devising 
means to attract attention to the company’s billboard ad- 
vertisements, the idea of using some of the famous comic 
characters was developed. Characters that are household 


words in tens of millions of homes were selected—Pop- 
eye the Sailor, Mutt and Jeff, Little Orphan Annie. The 
whole idea died in the directors meeting because no direc- 


Illustration by 
George Van 
Werveke 


“ |. . there is just as much dancing and falling in love and 


frolicking as ever. Only there's a different crowd doing it.” 


tor had ever heard of these characters. The average age 
ol the customers of the company Was estimated to be 
around 32 years, the average age ol the directors was 63 
years, and a good idea, later used with great success by 


another company, was abandoned. 


Rl, LIVE political party ignores youth. Inthe United 
States, for example, 2,200,000 people reach their 21st birth 
day each year, and the shrewdest political moves of the 
last three or four years have been based on an appeal to 
the younger people. Some of the newer magazines are 
breaking circulation records. They are doing it because 
of their appeal to youth. They have caught some new 


habit of thought or attitude and made the publication a 


necessity to a new public ignored by older publications. 
“bovs 


work” has a vital appeal. They spend time, effort, and 
PI 
1 


money to help young people. That is all to the good 


In all lands there are many adults to whom 


But it is not amiss to point out that there is a very good 
economic, as well as altruistic, reason for keeping in tune 
with youth. The restlessness of today has trends that 
already are setting the busine ss scene. 

The ease with which it is possible to lose contact with 
what is going on in the world is illustrated by a con 
versation overheard betwee n two re tired busin ssmecn sun 
ning themselves in a small city in Florida last Winter. 

“Tom,” said the first one, “the world has changed since 
we were young. People just don’t seem to be doing as 
much dancing or falling in love or having as much fun 
as they used to.” 

“You're wrong, Jim,” said his companion, “there is 
just as much dancing and falling in love and frolicking 
as ever. Only,” and his eyes twinkled, “there’s a different 


crowd d ing i: 
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Safety Work 


at the Crossroads 


By A. W. Kuight 


OADSIDE first-aid stations, established along 
country lanes to give emergency treatment to the victims 
of trafhe accidents, have existed in Europe since 1893. 
Then, injured cyclists—who neglected to apply their 
brakes in time—constituted the chief problem, with skit 
tish horses and top-heavy surreys running a close second. 

Today, thousands of highway first-aid posts exist in 13 
European countries. In gasoline-conscious United States, 
the American Red Cross, acting in codperation with State 
and local police, of public utility and other groups such 
as Rotary Clubs,* has established 1,300 first-aid posts on 
through routes from coast to coast. Not only that, but 
3,500 additional highway stations will soon be comple- 
mented by a mechanized army of trained first-aiders reg- 
ularly plying the highway on motorcycle, in police radio 
car and light truck, who can get to the scene of acci- 
dent in a hurry. 

What have been some of the practical results since 
this trained corps went into action to protect the motor- 
ist from his own folly? Has the program been successful 
in protecting the victims of trafic smashes from what 
amounts to assault and battery by the willing but un- 
trained bystander? The following, from the Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, Evening Journal, tells the answer—but 
only in part: 

“Police reports are notoriously threadbare. They really 
tell but one-fourth of the true story. 

‘That's why anyone going through the report of an auto- 
mobile accident near Canterbury, Delaware, would read 
only that Elmer Revel of Dover was injured, that State 
Highway Officer James Turner responded to the call and 
administered first aid, that Revel was taken to the Kent Gen- 
eral Hospital, Dover. 

“Probably a few more details are in the report. But they 


* The Rotary Club of Winchester, Va., helped to establish the first high- 
way first-aid station in America. ( me Rotarian, Oct,, 1934, p. 40.) 















First-aid stations, known in the 
are now being 


old cycling days, 
set up in gasoline stations and 


in stores to succor motor victims. 


don’t tell the story of how a state highway officer, through 
his knowledge of first aid and ability to think quickly, saved 
a man’s life. 

“Early on the morning of ——— at about 2 o'clock, Revel 
was driving along the concrete road near Canterbury. Crash! 

. the car struck an abutment and sliced it off clean with 
the highway. The automobile was twisted into an ugly 
mass as the front axle was wrenched loose and Revel was 
catapulted through the windshield. 

“Word was sent to the state highway station at Dover. 
Officer Turner responded. 

“The situation was desperate. Revel’s throat was cut from 
ear to ear. An artery—maybe two—and the jugular vein 
were slashed. 

“At the scene was a bread truck, its driver helpless to aid. 
Turner dumped bread boxes out on the road. He took the 
cushion from the wrecked car and put it in the truck. Gin- 
gerly he picked up the dying man and laid him on the seat. 
The truck driver was told to get to Kent General Hospital 
eight miles away—quick. 

“The problem was to stop the bleeding. Turner grasped 
Revel by the throat. Allowing Revel to breath, the police- 
man expertly applied digital pressure until the flow of blood 
stopped. It was a messy, bloody job, but the human tourni- 
quet worked. 


A. the hospital, Revel was rushed to the operating room, 
and physicians took up where Patrolman Turner left off. 

“Also at the hospital were members of the Robbins Hose 
Fire Company of Dover, who had responded in their rescue 
truck to the accident call. Firemen extinguished Revel’s 
blazing car and sent some of their members ahead to the 
hospital in case a blood transfusion was needed. 

“From these volunteers William C. Boyer of Dover, first 
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assistant chief of the fire company, was selected for the 
transfusion. Revel responded quickly. 

“As a postscript: Turner was one of the state highway 
policemen who had received a Red Cross first-aid certificate 
several months before the accident occurred. The Robbins 
Hose Fire Company is a Red Cross emergency first-aid 
highway station. 

“Maybe this story doesn’t come under the heading of 
unusual heroism. It probably isn’t the sort of thing for 
which men are bedecked with medals. But to me it’s a 
yarn that has its thrills... .” 

The personnel of highway first-aid posts are selected 
with care and thoroughly trained »y the Red Cross in 
first-aid principles. Their purpose is not to supplant the 
physician, but to place the injured person in the hands of 
the medical profession with the best possible chance for 
complete recovery. They act while the doctor is on the 
way; they know what to do and they also know what 
not to do. They can splint fractures, check severe bleed- 
ing, and treat for shock. And, above all, they know that 
overzealousness of the untrained passer-by, who would 
jackknife the victim into his car and head for help at 60 
miles an hour, is one of the gravest hazards faced by the 
injured motorist. 

More than 5,000 persons have already received the re 
quired training to serve at the highway first-aid posts. 
At least two of the attendants of each post must be cer 
tified, but in addition near-by residents have taken ad- 
vantage of Red Cross technical training and this has 
resulted in a community reserve qualified to act in an 
These men and women serve without pay 
They are America’s “Samari- 


emergency. 
as Red Cross volunteers. 
tans, Inc.” 

Local Red Cross chapters are responsible 
for the operation of posts and periodically 
check the stations to keep them at peak 
efhciency. Required equipment consists of 
an adequate and standard first-aid kit, and 
a half-ring splint for fractures, but most 
first-aid units add a stretcher. A complete 
list of nearest hospitals, physicians, and am- 
bulance service guarantees the summoning 
of medical aid without loss of time. 

The highway patrol, which complements 
the first-aid stations, is comprised of several 
hundred trucks equipped with emergency 
kits whose drivers and crew are trained 
first-aid methods. Each truck bears a 
marker identifying it as a mobile first-aid 
unit. Thousands of additional State high- 
way and public utility trucking groups i 
several States are completing training and 
soon a fleet of motorized first-aiders will 
rumble over macadam and concrete. 


First-aiders in action along a New York 
highway. The woman’s legs are fractured, 
so she is lifted from the car on a board. 

. Often accident victims are further tn- 
jured by efforts of untrained passers-by. 





Add to these mobile units and stations the 1.000.000 


men and women the Red Cross has instructed in first aid 
during the past quarter century and you have an organ 
ized, trained manpower which cannot help achieving its 
litesaving purpose. 

The Red Cross realized from the first that ext: 
care should be taken in the selection of first-aid stat S, 


tor there might be danger of the post degenerating 
a community medicine chest for the treatment 
scratches and pinched fingers without proper supervision 


and selection. 


Bo waist workers sonieed wi with Ch lapters 


authorities, and looked over the lay the land. N 

was location an important facet of selection, but al 
character of station attendants, sanitary conditions. 
were thoroughly gone into before training of persons 
was even begun. It would have been a simple matter to 


have carelessly spotted the map with 10,00 
posts within a year, but the opposite was don« 

Posts have been established at service station 
inns, suburban police stations, fire departments, and ot] 
places which qualify and which border arterial highw 
al danger Spots. 

Last year, 37,000 men, women, and children m 
on the highways and city streets of the United St 
25,200 of these fatalities occurred on the open r 
means that the motorist who dodges the congé 
city streets by heading for the country inadvertent], 
himself beyond the pale of immediate help from 


medical profession with a greater chance of needing it 
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; a One of the 2,000 first- 
"> ~— aid posts set up along 
the highways of France. 
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It takes an ambulance from Suburbia a long time to reach 
Four Corners, and spinning automobile wheels, upside 
down, too frequently trundle an ebbing life to oblivion 
before it arrives. 

Daily, Red Cross headquarters at Washington, D. C,, 
receives reports filed by first-aid posts, These detailed 
descriptions of aid given victims of highway collisions 
show that more than 40 percent of such accidents are 
major, with injuries including crushed chests, split verte- 
brae, fractured skulls, severe burns, and compound frac- 
tures of the limbs. In other words, nearly half the acci- 
dents reported produced the type of injury which mis- 
handling, or no attention at all, might have converted 
into fatalities or permanent crippling. 

For example, one of the highway first-aid stations es- 
tablished in Ohio reported an accident which occurred 
near Perrysburg, killing two persons and seriously injur- 
ing six. A touring car crashed into the side of a bus. The 
smaller car was hurled against the side of the home of a 
gasoline service-station attendant, who, fortunately, was 
a Red Cross trained first-aider. 

“I looked out and saw this huge bus, which looked as 
if it were not going to stop until it landed on top of the 
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station,” said J. W. Dorcas, owner of the filling sta- 
tion which had but two weeks previously been desig- 
nated a Red Cross highway first-aid post. “Then I 
saw the sedan in flames against my house. 

“I rushed into the house, brought out the fire ex- 
tinguisher and put out the blaze, then dashed over to 
the bus and started pulling out the six victims, most 
of whom were unconscious. 

“One woman was hurled through the window 
from the side of the bus and was lying a few feet 
away with a crushed skull. When I ascertained she was 
dead, I centered my attention on the others. My assistant 
rushed to the telephone and called three ambulances and 

two of the nearest doctors whose names were on a list 

which each Red Cross station must keep up to date. 

He then called the State Patrol, which arrived imme- 

diately and cleared the crowd so that we could give 

first aid to the victims. 

“One of the occupants had been hurled from the 
other side of the bus. Several ribs were torn from her 
spine. We placed her in a more comfortable position 

and administered first aid. One by one we gave emer- 
gency first-aid treatment to the vict'ms until the ambu- 
lances arrived. I am certainly glad I had my Red Cross 
first-aid training, as both my assistant and I were able to 
relieve a great deal of the pain and suffering.” 

With the principle of highway first aid dating back 
to the time of the Crusades, when the St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Society of England first functioned, the American 
Red Cross Highway First-Aid Program cannot be con- 
sidered a mere humanitarian experiment. As far back as 
the last decade of the 19th Century, the French Red 
Cross and Belgian bicycle clubs took steps to insure the 
availability of roadside first aid. In those motorless days 
a broken limb in the country was a serious problem. 

Highway first-aid stations were instituted in Europe in 
1929, Filling a definite need and identified by an unas- 
sailable practicality, this program to aid traffic injured 
barnstormed Europe, and now in 1937 thousands of Red 
Cross emergency outposts dot its road maps. 


, to Ernest J. Swift, vice chairman in 
charge of insular and foreign affairs for the American 
Red Cross, and formerly secretary general of the League 
of Red Cross Societies in Paris, a conference was held in 
1930 between the Standing International Red Cross Com- 
mission on Highway First Aid and the Central Council 
of International Touring. It resulted in the standardiza- 
tion of highway first-aid posts in European countries, of 
equipment for the stations, and of training methods. 

Highway first-aiders, it was decided, must be qualified 
to do three things: staunch bleeding, place splints, and 
bandage wounds. Stations located on international fron- 
tier roads were to be the responsibility of the League of 
Red Cross Societies, and reciprocal agreements were 
reached whereby ambulances could cross national boun- 
daries without questioning. 

The manner in which various nations operate Red 
Cross highway first-aid posts, and how they came to do 
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so, makes interesting reading. In Spain, the plan was ini 
tiated more than 30 years ago. At the time of the Paris 


Madrid Motor Race, highway stations weré set up along 


the course to give first aid to injured, and this | 
has existed ever since—or, at least, until disrupted by 
civil war. 

In Holland, highway first-aid stations have been estab 
lished at five-kilometer intervals. They are indicated in 
guidebooks and on maps, and are established at suburban 
police stations, tourist inns, filling stations, and other 
strategic points. One such station reported aid given in 
200 accidents during an 18-month period. In order to 
facilitate regular inspection of stations, inspectors are fur- 
nished automobiles by the Holland Association of Com 
mercial Motorists. 

During the past five years more than 2,000 highway 
first-aid stations have been set up in France, with many 
of them recording aid given at the scene of 250 or more 
accidents. The posts are placed from 20 to 100 kilometers 
apart and boast a total of more than 6,000 Red Cross 
trained personnel, selected on the basis of availability, in 
telligence, and character. Stations are inspected twice a 
year and periodic reéxaminations given to personnel. 

More than 65 first-aid posts are open day and night on 
the highways of Sweden. Equipped with stretchers, 
dressings, telephones, etc., they are under the supervision 
of local Red Cross committees. 

In Poland, 323 highway first-aid posts have been estab 
lished since 1930, the majority of them at roadmenders’ 
huts. The expense of establishing and operating Polish 
stations is shared by local authorities, the Government, 
and the Red Cross. A first-aid chest installed at each 
is furnished by the Red Cross, and regular accident re 
ports are filed by the organization. First-aid care is fur- 
nished free of charge, but a person so aided may make 


Motor accidents make the world kin. . 
ment. These Red Cross men 








practice 


.. The League of Red Cross Socteties 1s encouragin 
Spanish, French, American, Scandinavian 


a contribution to the Polish Red Cross ie so des 

In Norway, the Red Cross co6perates with 1 S 
and an organization termed the Samaritan Ass 
All highway first-aid posts are established at telephon 


exchanges. 
The Danish Red Cross codperates with an association 
LIONS, 


touring 


~ 


composed of relief organiza 


surance companies of the Kingdom to give free aid 


highway injured. Red Cross trained personnel m 
stations. It is a part of the program to equip m 
motor busses with first-aid kits. More than 1,000 buss 
are so outfitted, and it is mandatory for their drivers to 
hold Red Cross first-aid certificates. 

A CHECK of the latest available st scloses 


that Belgium has approximately 500 highway first-aid 


Canada, 21; East Indies, 222: Finland 
Greece, 10; Italy, 80; Latvia, 23: The 


and Salvador and Czechoslovakia 


stations: Fa l : 
Neth rlands, ss: 
an undetermined num 


ber in the process of establishment. Many other 


are operating roadside first a d posts, but space does not 
permit listing the entire roster. 


Thus, first-aid stations prove their worth. They 


expedient—and serviceable. So long as people on 
highways continue to be hurt, they must be cared for 
Not just when an ambulance and a physician hand, 
but at once, there, at the roadside! Spurting blood must 
be checked, fractured limbs splinted efor lOVINY, 
shoc ked victims made to lie flat to conserve be ly mper 
ature fast fading from a retarded circul Yes, and 
the well-meaning “dope” who thinks only in terms of 
speed must be kept in his spectator’s seat 

Thanks to the Red Cross and co6perating groups, 
trained humanitarians of the world are ro y down 


] 


the inside lane to safety WOrk at the Crosst 


1g the road 


are inspecting equipment ata lI 
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Rotary’s new President comes to his task with a rich 
back ground of experience in Rotary, business, and world 
affairs. A fellow countryman writes intimately of him. 


O write formally of Maurice Duperrey, the man 
elected President of Rotary International at its 28th an- 
nual Convention in Nice, France, would be asking the 
impossible of one who has known him intimately in 
business, in the great work of Rotary, in his home life. 
For Maurice Duperrey is intensely human in work and 
in play. 

Fortunate are the hundreds of Rotarians, especially 
on the Continent of Europe, who have learned to know 
Maurice Duperrey in their Clubs—for he has visited 
many of them. His knowledge of several languages (he 
speaks fluently in English, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Esperanto, as well as his native tongue) has 
furnished forthwith the key to the hearts of men. 

Here, they have found, is a man of fine mind, warm 
cordiality, enthusiastic action, and obvious sincerity. 
His services to the cause of Rotary bear out these qual- 


ities, and mark him as a man who will provide an in 
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-Maurice 
Duperrey, 
the Man 


By André Gardot 


Past Governor, 49th District, Rotary International 


spirational leadership for Rotarians the world over. 

But it is in the home, to a close circle of friends and 
relatives, that a man really discloses his true character. 
It is there that a man creates an atmosphere of love or 
distrust. Those of us who have had the privilege of 
knowing Rotary’s President in his home have had our 
love and admiration deepened. Here it is that the 
equilibrium of his personality is disclosed. 

The home life of Maurice Duperrey is made beautiful 
by an adoring wife and their three daughters, whose 
charm has made the Duperrey home one of the most 
enjoyable and inviting. The President’s youngest daugh- 
ter has for several years accompanied him on his visits 
to Rotary Clubs and has won the hearts of those she has 
met. All three daughters have married into great in 
dustrial and commercial families of France. Maurice 
Duperrey is a grandfather—and a young one at that! 
who has succeeded in having strongly concentrated the 
unity of his family in a coherent and invigorating at 
mosphere. 

Often he goes with his family and friends to his coun- 
try home in a suburb of Paris, which Mme. Duperrey su 
pervises with much devotion. He himself probably re- 
grets that he is unable to spend more time in this de 
lightful village—where, I am quite sure, the Mayor and 
the church never appealed in vain to the treasures of his 
experience and of his heart. 

But rising early and taking his exercises—to which he 
faithfully adheres—M. Duperrey takes time before ar 
riving at his office to cast a glance at the beautiful handi- 
work of Nature, just as he nas time to smoke his good 
old pipe after lunch! Here is a man who gives the im 
pression of being neither nervous nor disturbed. 

That, briefly, is the picture of the family man, of the 
man who loves his home, who follows the rule of going 
to bed early and arising early, who lives for his loved 
ones. Perhaps a game of golf—and he plays a master 
ful game!—and he is off to attend with vigor to his 
multitude of other activities: in business, in public af 
fairs, in personal life. 


His business--how he enjoys it, how he works at it! 
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Proprietor of two factories in Paris, one for chemical 
products and abrasives and the other for bronzes and 
clocks; administrator of several hotels, of the Paris Hotel 
Union, and of hotel organizations with branches in se\ 
eral parts of France: these executive positions have 
brought him recognition and respect as a man of ability 
in the business world. Undoubtedly they have diverted 
him from politics, a field in which he would certainly 
have also succeeded. His business represents another 
family center, solidly built, modern as well as traditional. 

Go and surprise him at his office in the neighborhood 
of the East Station in Paris. Nothing on the signboard 
but the family name. He was able, first together with 
his family, then alone with a young nephew, to trans 
form the substantial business which he inherited, to diver 
sify it, to enlarge it, adding new processes to old ones, 
building appropriate plants, and finally taking over the 
administration of great hotels. And, mind you, no 
ostentation, no megalomania. 


prudence, hatred of bluff, 
enable him to lead with exemplary discretion a host of 
considerate and devoted collaborators. All that he con 
ducts successfully. Successfully for him. Successfully 
for others. He is a happy man who merits his opportu 
nity, for it is the product of his qualities. 

Finally, service to the community and to the country 
inspires his third activity. In professional and industrial 
associations, in great organizations such as the French 
National Committee of Counsellors of Foreign Com- 
merce, of which he is secretary general, or the Perma- 
nent Committee of Foreign Fairs, of which he is treas 
urer, he has shown what he can do, thus establishing his 
authority with all more and more every day. He has 
travelled with his associates all over the world; he has 
organized missions and cruises in a masterly manner. 
Ministerial departments—above all, the Department of 
Commerce—profit by his wide and profound experience. 

Such brilliant successes might have made him dog- 
matic. He is nothing of the kind. All see in him the 
friend. When facing the most difficult problems, he 


keeps smiling. He does not scorn good humor. He 
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propagates wholesome gayety. He knows how to im 


provise tales in verse worthy of a La Fontai 


He does not affect to be an aesthetician, but his tast 
is refined. He likes to read, when he has tim Si 
more, I think, he likes to look at his pictures, a lov 
collection which he treasures and which he enlarges. 
isa hereditary preference. See those beautiful landscapes, 
his still-lifes, Boulevard Malesherbes, or even the paint 
ings in his ofhce. You will conceive his enlightened and 


refined intellect, and why, between two business 
he loves to rest his eves on those fine things 

And lastly, he never talks about the War, in which, 
nevertheless, he showed such splendid co Y But 
heroes never like to mention such matters 

In short, sized up in his different activities, he is a 


in the strong sense and in the classic sense of the word 


His new task is a great privilege that will endear 
to Rotarians throughout the world, who, above all, ap 


ces it OS 


preciate in their hearts that quality which mal 


sible to pursue the realization of their ideal: mankin 
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T IS FUN, if you are a boy, to soap streetcar tracks 
and watch red-faced motormen vainly try to drive their 
cars up the steep grade. It is fun to heave a rock at a 
passing Pullman—and not miss the window aimed at. 
It is fun to snatch a surprised woman’s purse and run— 
run fast, divide the spoils with one’s hungry gang, thumb 
the nose at baffled police. It is fun to resurrect a flivver 

-drive it onto the lawn of a homeowner—curse him 
when he protests—silence argument by hitting him over 
the head—flee—and leave him, the father of four children, 
dead. It is fun (or is it?) to be caught, tried, convicted, 
sentenced. 

Boys having fun! 

Often the steps from mischief to malice to crime are 
short ones, easily taken by boys who are not so much 
evil as thoughtless or idle. Every competent authority oa 
crime has commented on the alarming number of recent 
criminals whose age is less than twenty. Every thought- 
ful juvenile-court judge in the medium- and larger-sized 
cities can point to black spots on his city map, and say: 

“That's where we breed most of our thugs, murderers, 
racketeers. The average boy from that section has a 
better-than-even chance to go to the penitentiary.” 

Direct attack on crime is necessary—when crime al- 
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nN ‘Kids and Coppers’ 
=-—Wot m Headlines 


By Neil 4. Clark 





ready exists. But there are signs that a new line of attack 
is gaining momentum, may gain much more in the near 
future. And the significant thing is that these questions are 
being considered most seriously, not in the parlors of pri- 
vate and perhaps ineffectual reformers, but in smoke-filled 
rooms occupied by hard-necked “coppers.” The place, 
in a word, where action, if there is action, must begin. 

A striking illustration of the new trend is seen in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. What has been done there without 
headlines during the past two years deserves to rank in 
police annals above 90 percent ofthe spectacular gunplay 
and criminal-detection work. 

Go back three-dozen months. There is a certain sec- 
tion of Kansas City that has its counterpart in nearly 
every fair-sized modern industrial city. It is known, po- 
litely, as the Blue River section; or, less politely, as the 
“East Bottoms.” In the East Bottoms you will find the 
Ford assembly plant, the wire-rope mill, the structural- 
steel mill, and many more. A factory district. And in- 
termingled with the factories, on desolate side streets, you 
may see many humble homes, unpainted, smoke-dingy, 
with board fences, small weed-grown yards. A consider- 
able percentage of the families there are foreign-born. 
Most of the men and women are pretty good citizens. 
But their families are large; and there is little time or 
inclination for wise parental guidance of the children. 
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( In the words of a man who knows 
these East Bottoms intimately, 
“They sure raised a rotten lot of 
kids!” 

Who would expect kids to be 
anything else, under the circum 
stances? 

Gangs flourished. In the worst 
form. Each one a hotbed of mis- 
chief, malice, crime. Gangs fought 
gangs, of course. But the chief and 

























everlasting warfare was between 
gangs and police. Pretty consist- 
ently, the gangs won. The police 
simply could not cope. They 
would get half a dozen calls at 
once. A store window broken. A 
car stolen. A woman threatened. 
Streetcars stoned. Street lights 
broken. A_ pedestrian-trip- 
ping wire across the side- 
walk. And when the police 
arrived, usually the offenders 


Trrrrup! Toot- 
ing horns and 
drumming 
drums as“ pals” 
of the “cops” 
are more fun 
than scrapping 
with them, 
say these boys. 


They're part of the Kansas City Scout troop sponsored 


by the policemen. ... Right: a visit at a fire station. 


had vanished—like a snowball on a hot-air register. 

When a boy caught red-handed was brought betore 
Judge Cowan iu the Juvenile Court, and was convicted, 
the conscientious judge had a problem deciding what to 
do. He could send the boy to Booneville, the juvenile 
reformatery. But he knew that the punishment had little 
or no effect on those left behind, or even on the offender 
himself. Confinement was scarcely a deterrent. The law 
of the gangs was, Don’t get caught. For the most part 
the boys obeyed that law and no other! 

The Benjamin Harrison School is located in the East 
Bottoms vicinity. Here, under handicaps, a troop of Boy 
Scouts tried to carry on. The handicaps, however, were 
heavy. Boy Scouts were “red meat” for Blue River gangs. 
The gangsters’ idea of a daily good deed was to invade 
the schoolhouse during a Scout meeting and throw a 


stink bomb; or turn the fire hose on the troop; or throw 
rotten eggs; or catch a Scout and strip him of his uniform 


55°) 


Police were asked to protect the troop. Virgil Sands, a 


young ofhcer of the Shetheld Police Station, was told off 
for that job. He did his best. He was interested in boys 
and in Scout work, and eventually became Scoutmastet 
of the troop. But even he at times was embarrassed and 
outwitted, and depredations of the gangs continued 
Someone advanced this thought: 

“If those roughnecks were Scouts, too, they wouldn't 
do such things.” 

“Perhaps not,” said others; “but how could you eve1 
interest such boys in Scouting?” 

The common answer was, “You can’t!” 
\mong 
them was Virgil Sands. He offered to turn over his good 


troop to another Scoutmaster, and see what he could ck 


some people, however, thought differently. 


with the roughnecks. 

I am not sure just whose idea this was, origin lly, and 
the giving of credit doesn’t matter very much anyway 
The important thing is that it quickly won, and continues 
to enjoy, the approval of police and city administration, 
from the top down, including Mayor Bryce B. Smith, 
City Manager H. F. Me Elroy, Director ol Police 
Otto P. Higgins, and the captain and men of 
local police districts. What was done was t 
organize a regular Boy Scout troop under police 
auspices, with a policeman for Scoutmaster. 


Virgil Sands had charge of that first troop, and 
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When a feller’s old enough—and lucky enough—to be a member of this Boy Scout troop, he is shown how to direct the 
traffic. And it's a real thrill to hold up the trucks and the cars and to take school-going youngsters across the street. 


still has; and he has done a fine job. There was a room in 
the police station where officers had been in the habit of 
loafing and playing dominoes and checkers when off 
duty. This was turned over to the boys. Here they 
could come whenever they liked, to work on merit- 
badge projects, hold special meetings, loaf, talk. Per- 
haps there was a usetul bit of psychology in that. Boys 
who had blatantly defied the police were now offered 
the run of the station! Help was promised to boys who 
could not afford the price of uniforms and equipment. 

At first, as might have been expected, the roughnecks 
were pretty skeptical about joining. A few of the leaders, 
however, were taken aside and convinced. Others fol- 
lowed. Almost too eagerly. The work has taken hold 
with remarkable power, and now it is difficult to keep the 
troop within reasonable SIZe limits. 

A small part of this enthusiasm may be attributed to 
the fact that boys in this troop have received some special 
opportunities to take part in police drills; also, the police 
never experience any difhculty getting their boys into 
baseball games, public concerts, and the like. In the main, 
however, success depends purely on getting these boys to 
become regularly organized Boy Scouts, engaging in the 


usual Scout activities, in troops led by police officers. 


Ths situation creates special bonds. A police Scout- 
master’s relation to his boys is very different—intimate, 
friendly—from that of a policeman thinking only of 
catching slippery boy criminals or pranksters. Loyalties 
are bred on both sides. The change is subtle, powerful. 
It amounts to an entirely different approach by the police 
to the tough-boy problem. A different psychology. Guid- 
ance is substituted for brute force, for fear and hatred. 
The rule is prevention, not punishment; and the preven- 
tion starts in time. 

This troop was organized two years ago. Ordinarily, 
troops are limited to 32 members, but that rule didn’t 
seem to fit this troop. Boy told boy—and soon it was ob- 
vious that if it was to hold the youngsters who wanted in, 


a special dispensation would be needed. It was secured, 


and now Kansas City Troop No. 177 has 78 members. 

What about results? 

The thing that matters, of course, is the effect on the 
boys. Previously, we have seen, the East Bottoms was 
one of the worst juvenile-problem areas. Now there is 
an entirely different community atmosphere. The boys 
in the troop are the very ones who, under old ways, 
would have been ganging, pilfering, pranking—heading 
toward felonies and the penitentiary. But not one of 
these boys has been picked up for a misdemeanor or 
felony or brought into police court. It is a matter of con- 
scious pride and purpose with the boys themselves, to 
maintain this record. Says Juvenile Judge Ray G. Cowan: 

“If we can get effective police-Scout troops in all the 
black-spot districts on my map, our delinquency problem, 
I am satisfied, will be 90 percent solved.” 

That is the aim. To have at least one Scout troop in 
every police district. These are to be composed of hand- 
picked boys with the makings of leaders—for good or 
evil; boys who would not naturally join Scout troops in 
the churches or schools, and who would only too easily 
become problem cases if left without intelligent guidance. 

“We feel,” says Director of Police Otto P. Higgins, 
“that an officer acting as a Scoutmaster is doing good 
police work—maybe better police work than he could do 
patrolling a beat. For that reason we are willing to make 
it possible for him to have the facilities he needs for this 
work, including time off when necessary: a day or two 
occasionally, say, for an overnight hike and camping trip; 
a few hours now and then for some special Scout occasion. 

“The younger men on the force, especially, take to this 
type of police work with enthusiasm. The better a man’s 
education and social background, other things being 
equal, the better he makes out in it. Old-timers brought 
up in the handcuffs-and-billy school are a bit skeptical 
at first; but many of them have been convinced by results. 
One striking thing is the difference in tone in the police 
station since this work has been under way. The Scouts 
have a room there, may come in at any time; and it has 
become an unwritten rule that never shall a Scout hear a 
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police officer either tell a dirty story or use profanity.” 

‘To date, four police-Scout troops have been organized 
in Kansas City. Lieutenant H. W. Johnson of headquar- 
ters, handsome, six feet two, weight 195 pounds (“every- 
thing you’d expect a police officer to be”), has been desig 
nated a Commissioner of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
is the liaison officer between the police and the Scouts. 
He and others feel that the greatest speed may be made 
by proceeding slowly at the start. 

The second troop, which has now been going long 
enough to have proved itself, was organized in a Negro 
district. The Scoutmaster is a colored police officer who 
is a college graduate and a former minister. The two 
troops most recently organized are still in the proving 
stage. 

Some things that Scout Troop No. 177 have done are 
dramatic demonstrations of a change in the boys’ attitude 
from lawless and malicious mischief. I happened to be 
in Kansas City on a Tuesday’early in January. In cross 
ing downtown streets, I noticed that nearly everyone 
waited for the green light. Later I learned that this troop 
of Scouts had had a considerable hand in that. 

On the previous Saturday, as part of a city-wide cam 
paign, members of this troop, some of whom used to con 
sider it fine sport to hurl a rock at a passing automobile, 
had stood on all downtown street corners passing out 
courtesy cards to careless pedestrians who walked against 
the traffic lights; the cards saying, in effect, “Your friends 
are interested in your continued good health. Enjoy long 
life. Walk with the green light only.” 

At Mayor Smith’s annual Christmas party this troop 
acted as ushers, preserving law and order among thou 
sands of boisterous youngsters who were the mayor's 
guests! 

I was curious to find out from those best qualified to 
judge, under what circumstances this plan would be most 
likely to produce such ef- 
fective results. “Does its 
success,” I asked, “de- 
pend chiefly on the char- 
acter of the police Scout- 
master?” 

An answer was given 
me by H. Roe Bartle, 
Past President, Kansas 
City Rotary Club, who is 
also chief executive of the 
Boy Scouts’ organization 
in the Kansas City dis- 
trict. “A great deal,” he 
said, “does depend on the 
Scoutmaster. Not every 
man, no matter how will- 


ing, 


is qualified. It takes 
And there's nothing 
to beat a good story 
told by the light of 


e flickering campfire. 


special aptitudes. He mustn't be the goody-good 


It you tell a boy you're going to make him a good boy, 


he doesn’t want any part of it! Even though in his heart 
everv honest boy wants to be decent. Naturally, too, ne 
copper who wants to be just a good-time Charlie can get 


anywhere in this work. The Scoutmaster chosen is d 
cidedly important. He must be able to ge 
across to boys that the devil really zs a sissy. But I shoul 
say that it would be possible to find plenty of qualified 


men for that work on almost any police torce. 


Bs: big thing, the thing that will put this kind of 


work over or make a flop of it, is this: Do the men at the 
top approve of it and support it wholeheartedly? Is the 
head of the police department a God-fearing man with a 
genuine heart interest in boys? 

“And can he make his interest carry down thre 
the ranks? They are that kind here. That’s what really 
makes the plan go.” 

In not every city, it may be said, could this type of wor 
be carried on best through the Boy Scouts. It 


however, that Scout work has been developed 


special appeal for boys. And in mast cities the Scouts 
are a medium ready to hand 

Boys having fun can travel the road to crime—or to 
useful lives within the law. Whether they do the one 
the other may not depend on themselves alone, but even 
more on conditions surrounding their lives. It is a rat! 
new and inspiring thought that the law-enforcing ag 


cles, the police, may be the ones that can ana 


determining factors in the choice made by thousands of 
boys. 

It puts new vision, new possibilities, into pol worl 
Thief catchers become citizen makers. Under such 
well-directed program, their work takes on greater d 


nity, added social significance. 
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(2) High ethical standards in business and professions 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 

3' The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 
(4° The advancement of international understanding 


goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 


Editorial Comment 


Facing Reality, A.D. 1937 


= WERE talking in a certain Rotary Club about 
gas masks ... Everyone in the country must have one; 
each must know how to fit it to his face. The factories, 
said the speaker, are now producing 150,000 per week; 
soon they will turn out 2 million per month. Each house- 
hold must set aside a room to be sealed as a precaution 
against air attack. Street wardens will warn inhabitants 
of approaching raids. There will be public gas shelters 
for those caught unaware far from their homes. 

When the speaker had retired, the gentle old member 
who had introduced him rose to thank him for his effort. 
Said he: 

“After all the years | have been a member of an inter- 
national movement, a movement based on friendship, we 
have to have in this year of our Lord a talk on the precau- 
tions to be taken against a gas attack. Did you ever know 
anything so ironical, so foreign to the whole spirit of Ro 
tary? We have men here today from other countries. What 
a state we have got into in this world of ours, when we have 
to have a speech as to what precautions are to be taken 
against being suffocated by men, family men, with hearts 
like ours, ambitions like ours, and the same spirit of life!” 


Why Men Explore 


| a DEWEY, the philosopher, tells a story of a 
man in early-day, upstate New York known locally as 
a “queer character.” Once he disappeared, and was gone 
several days. When next seen, he was bug-eyed with ex- 
citement. He had, he announced, travelled westward 
until he had stood on the shores of a great expanse of 
water so vast that he could not see the other side. It was 
the Pacific! His friends laughed good-naturedly, for 
they knew what in his ignorance was to him the Pacific 
was really but a large lake. 

But, notes Dr. Dewey, from that man’s own point of 
view he had experienced the thrill of the discovery he 
claimed. To his experiences, theretofore, he had added 
a new one which, though ludicrously misinterpreted 


because of faulty information, aroused the identical emo 
tions that would have stirred in him had he actually 
preceded Balboa to the Pacific. 

The anecdote is illustrative of the psychology of cre- 
ativeness, of which exploring is a well-recognized form: 
it consists of experiencing a combination of impressions 
one or more elements of which are new. 


Explorers All 


PP vany MAN is an explorer—or should be. For ex- 
ploring isn’t so much a matter of strange and exotic 
lands as it is a state of mind—a leaping enthusiasm, a 
restless curiosity, a sensitized mentality that casts even 
commonplace experiences into new patterns of light and 
form and significance as does a film in the hands of a 
skillful photographer. 

When William LaVarre decided to be an explorer, is 
he relates elsewhere in this issue, he prepared himselt 
to thread on a string of purpose all experiences that might 
come to him. That quality distinguishes him from the 
less discerning adventurer who, hungering for sheer ac 
tivity, passes over the proverbial—if not actual—acre ot 
diamonds. While few men can seek thrills in the jungles 
of British Guiana, to every man is given the privilege of 
facing his environment with precisely the same spirit of 
purposive adventure-making. + 

In the relations between business competitors, great 
uncharted spaces exist; it is so also in relations between 
buyers and sellers, employees and employers, and be- 
tween nations forced to be neighbors in a world growing 
smaller. Doctors frequently acknowledge that the beaten 
course of their knowledge is fringed by unpenetrated 
thickets of ignorance. Great industries have been revo- 
lutionized by scientists and inventors; more will be as 
new Nobels, Edisons, Zeppelins, Wright Brothers, and 
Ketterings arise. 

But true exploring is not a matter of medals, headlines, 
or bank accounts. It is an attitude, a way of looking at 
life: a very personal thing, withal. It comes from within, 
is not dependent upon externals. One of the greatest 
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explorers we know is an 80-year-old woman. Since her 
children have grown up, she spends many hours in a 
rocking chair, reading. In the Spring, she exults over 
the miracle of seeds becoming flowers—‘all for 10 cents!” 
she will tell you. Her mind gives to every new experi 
ence the tint of adventure. She is, to paraphrase Marcus 
Aurelius, like a fire well kindled which catches at every- 
thing thrown in and turns it into brightness. 


Peace Via the Ether 


44 

, —_— now,” says Ira C. Jones, in the Prairie 
Flower of the Rotary Club of Minot, North Dakota, 
“that Paul Harris (Rotary’s Founder) were elected or 
appointed as world service director, and that he were 
given the power to commandeer the services and codpera- 
tion of all service-club organizations, and given the task 
of building goodwill and better understanding with the 
ultimate aim of eventual world peace. With the facili- 
ties at his command, what could he not do?” 

From such a world headquarters of goodwill could 
emanate daily a world broadcast, suggests Rotarian 
Jones. Rotary Clubs, eager to make International Service 
real, would tune in at their noon luncheons. The psy- 
chology of the universal hookup would alone do much 
to promote goodwill. 

To this headquarters would come the rea/ sentiment of 
the people in all the world’s nations and it, in turn, would 
be broadcast to the international audience. No better 
medium for disseminating the message of peace exists 
than radio, and perhaps no better sponsor of such a pro 
gram could be found than Rotary and its kindred service 
clubs. 

Not as a carefully detailed plan for remaking the world, 
but as a typical instance of intense interest in Rotary’s 
Fourth Object is this proposal cited. Peace, one may be 
assured, will not come easily. But until men clear its 
path of prejudices and misconceptions and blind patriot- 
ism—a task that demands thinking and planning and 
courage—it will not come at all. 


A Colloquy on Profits 


Tho GOOD Rotarians read in manus-ript form the 
article There’s Always a New Crowd, appearing in this 
issue. We shall call one A, and the other, B. 

“It’s excellent,” said A. “It shows the economic base 
of our Youth Service activities. We work with boys to 
help them—and, incidentally, thereby learn how to make 
them and other young folks our customers.” 

“Oh!” said B, “you don’t mean that... that you would 
do something for boys, expecting to profit from it.” 

“Not exactly,” was A’s reply. “I happen to be a Scout- 
master. I spend many evenings each month .with boys, 
and have for several years. Some of the boys I worked 


with ten years ago are now my customers, and, of course, 





some aren't. I don't give the Scouts my time, expectit 
to profit, but there seems to be an ‘economics of service 
sort of a natural law, you might say.” 

“No.” said B. 


separate. I am a merchant. 


“Service and profits are two things 


I price my goods tairly, and 
sell them to make monev. When I ‘do tor others, | di 


} 


it without a thought of personal benefit.” 


“Very good,” agreed A, “but unless vou sell mis Cpl 
sented goods or commodities that don’t add to the wel 
tare of your customers, aren't the transactions over yout 
counter filling a human need and aren't you thereby 
doing society a service?” 

“T don't think of that. I'm doing it merely for profit.” 

“But why,” pursued A, “don’t you think of that? “Uhe 
service aspect is just as valid a way of looking at busi 
ness as the profit angle.” 

“H-m-m,” said B. 

“And besides,” said A, looking at his watch, “it mak« 


business a lot more fun... And now I'm off to a Scout 


” 


A Contest for All Clubs 


| IS a thrilling story back of many a project 


initiated by Rotary Clubs which should be told. 
To secure a record of such activities, to make them 
widely known, and then through public recognition to 


stimulate a wholesome rivalry, THe Rorarian is spon 


soring the Club-of-the-Year contest. It is open to all 
Rotary Clubs, regardless of size or location. Eight 
plaques will be awarded to eight Clubs, attesting 

tinguished achievement in Club, Vocational, Community 
ce International Services. Forms have been mailed te 
each Club, and advance reports are that when the contest 


closes (September 1, 1937, for Clubs in the United States 
and Canada; September 15, 1937, for those in other 


countries), the list of entries will run long. 


The ‘B’ of USCAB 


i. NO isles of comparable size is more mutual interest 


of the Old and New Worlds concentrated than in Bet 


muda. Since that early day when Span <plorers 
loosed pigs there to provide tood for sub equenily sh p- 


wrecked sailors, it has bce tricndliy mid continent 


haven. Its history, as Clinton P. Anderson’s article notes, 
records echoes of all the great events in | urope and North 
America to this day. The current development, whereby 
Bermuda -becomes a tarrying pornt tor trans Atlantic 
airplane passengers, is strictly in character for that “en 
chanted isle.” 

Rotary, aS May lx expected, has { cn a D root in 
Bermuda. The Ciub at Hamilton is composed of men 
who command respect as leaders. And they are cosm« 
politan in outlook, as befits their geographical location 


} 


no less than their position in that well-known alpha 


betical combination of Rotary, USCNB. 




















HE SCENE is laid in the sparsely 
settled mountains of Australia. In a 
cabin lies a man desperately ill. A mem 
ber of the anxious househeld makes his 
way out over the trail to the only place 
he knows to get help—a Bush Nursing 
Center. 

The gravity of the case is impressed on 
the nurse, who‘takes immediate action 
No vehicle could travel over the rocky 
hill path, skirting cliffs, dipping into 
ravines, fording creeks. The trained 
nurse, long used to such calls, dresses 
rapidly for the journey on horseback. 

“What does his sickness seem to be 
like?” she rapidly questions the messen- 
ger. She relays the symptoms by tele 
phone to a physician 60 miles away. He 
gives directions for preliminary care and 
urges hospitalization. 

It is night as she turns her horse’s head 
into the homestead’s paddock. Quickly 
she ministers to the sick man, at least 
giving him relief from pain. Then she 
breaks the news that he must go to the 


hospital. 
“You'll have to leave at daybreak,” a 













neighbor interrupts. “The rivers are ris- 
ing and the trail will likely be cut off.” 

The patient at dawn is tied onto a 
saddle with pillows on the horse’s neck, 
and the tortuous journey is begun. All 
day long they plod the trail, frequently 
resting the patient. Toward evening, 13 
men with a stretcher meet the party. 
Some of the men cut away the scrub, 
others carry the stretcher upon which the 
weary victim lies. 

A stop overnight at a settler’s ranch 
house, then part of a day by horse con- 
veyance to the nursing center, and on the 
third day by automobile 60 miles to hos- 
pital and physician. A terrific strain for 
one suffering from acute rheumatism and 
heart disease—yet better than death! The 
patient recovers and goes on with his 
work. 

Thus is being played the great drama 
of overcoming disease in the back-coun- 
try of Australia through the notable 
achievements of the Victorian Bush Nurs- 
ing Association, a unique cooperative 
movement founded a quarter of a century 
ago among settlers who were almost com- 
pletely at the mercy of any illness which 
might strike them. At the beginning, 
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lifesavers 
of the Bush 


By Sir James Barrett 


Hon. Sec., Victorian Bush Nursing Association 









there was opposition by the medical and 
nursing profession, and the public was 
afraid that another charity was being es 
tablished which it would be called upon 
to support. 

But what time and energy and sacri 
ficial service have wrought! Today, the 
medical profession of Victoria activel) 
aids the movement. Nurses are seeking 
admission into the service in ever-increas 
ing numbers} and the public gives gener 
ous support. Today the Bush Nursing 
Association is one of the largest employ 
ers of nurses in Australia. Note this 
amazing record in the State of Victoria: 

In 1936 the movement operated 69 
centers, including 45 hospitals with a to 
tal accommodation of 420 beds. There 
are 22 ambulances and 68 first-aid outfits 
in service, and trust funds amount to 
nearly $425,000. The total number ot 
cases attended during the year was 1}, 
821, of which 1,458 were maternity cases. 
The number to receive prenatal advice 
were 928; infant welfare visits totalled 
9,268; visits to patients in nursing cen 
ters, 27,590; visits by out-patients to hos- 
pitals, 3,346. 

One of the records of which we are 
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most proud is the low rate of maternal 
deaths the Association has been able to 
maintain, Over the period of 1922-36, 
care was provided at 11,859 births; 8,782 
of the babies were born in Bush Nursing 
Hospitals; 1,646 in homes with doctor 
and nurse in attendance; and 1,431 in 
homes with only the nurse to attend. Yet 
there have been only 25 maternal deaths, 
or a mortality rate of 2.14 per 1,000 live 
births, less than one-half the State average 
of 4.72 for the same period! The intant 
mortality rate was 13.30 per 1,000 births, 
compared with the State’s rate of 30.4 
per 1,000. 

The story of the founding and devel- 
opment of the Bush Nursing Service is 
a heroic one of human need being ob- 
served and then met. It was back about 
1908 that the Countess of Dudley, wife 
of the then Governor-General of Austra- 
lia, noticed in her journeys through a 
vast country that trained nurses were not 


available for the scattered settlers. Yet 


on duty in a remote township, Beech 


Forest. By the end of the year, tour 


nurses were on the job in needy centers. 
In spite of difhculties of finance, hostility, 


and the scarcity of nurses who had both 


general and midwite training, the move 
1914, 20 


From 


ment grew and, by the end of 
nursing centers were established. 
the beginning, the Department of Public 
Instruction gave financial aid, in return 
for which the nurses visit the State 
schools, examine the children, give health 
lectures to the classes, and make health 
reports to the Department each year. 

By 1920 the Association had 28 nurs 
ing centers, a travelling superintendent, 
moderate funds, and a well-understood 
But there were 
Out 


of the latter need developed the second 


cooperative movement. 


neither ambulances nor hospitals. 


distinct phase of the Bush Nursing As 
sociation’s remarkable expansion. 

In 1920, the State Rivers and Water 
engaged in con 


Commission was 





BUSH NURSING 
ASSOCIATION 
FORREST 
CENTRE 


sickness came to them, babies were born, 
and there were as acute health hazards 
as in cities with their modern hospitals. 

Lord Carmichael, Governor of the State 
of Victoria, and Lady Carmichael had 
come to the same conclusion and sup- 
ported the efforts of the Countess of 
Dudley to remedy the shortcoming. They 
agreed there was much suffering which 
was avoidable if proper steps were taken. 

The movement commenced in Victo- 
ria, which contains less than 2 million 
inhabitants. No funds were available, so 
the great singer, Dame Nellie Melba, 
gave a benefit concert which netted about 
$10,000, which was placed as the nucleus 
of a permanent endowment. Half of this 
sum remained in Victoria and the other 
half was allocated to New South Wales. 
It was decided the movement would be 
cooperative rather than charitable. 

In February, 1911, the first nurse went 


From strategically located centers, nurses, often on horseback, 
go out to serve Australia’s Bush-country settlers who live amidst 
conditions reminiscent of America’s frontier of a century ago. 









structing a large reservoir 


on the Goulburn River, 
and a camp grew up. The 
unable 


Commission was 


to obtain a_ satisfactory 
nursing organization, so it 
called on our Association, 
which promptly provided 
a nurse, whose salary was 
paid by the employees. It 
soon became clear some 
sort of hospital accommo- 
dation was necessary, es- 
pecially for maternity 
The 


provided a cottage for the 


cases. Commission 


purpose, and telephone 
contact with two physi- 
cians at Alexandra, 20 
miles away, was set up. 
But sudden sickness and 


accidents brought the real- 


S| 1 
imbduian 


1Zation that ince < 
a necessity 
By 1924, the Bus Nur \ 
ciation had 47 nursing centers 
three hospitals and six motor 
The work had attracted wick 
and contributions trom a 
of public trusts made poss 


pansion. As long as the A 


mained a purely nursin 

was little trouble, but with ¢ ‘ 
ance ol! hospitals. ambulances, 

amount of trust money, many ob 
made their appearance ( 
Council was incorporated in 1924. © 
of our trusts made arrange 
Government to increase tl tra 


our nurses in midwitery at 
fare, and nurses contracted 
us trom 18 months to two veat | 


solved the problk m of a sup} 


We also insured them aga 
and accident 
In 1926, a private hospita t ( 
try was unable to continue, so we tor 
it over, continuing it on the coopera 
principle, the people payin od 
amounts vearly—namely, about $6 « 
and in return receiving hospita 
nursing attention when need ( $ 


a week, with no extras Sine 
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private hospitals have been taken over, 
eight of which have since been rebuilt; 
three hospitals have been built, replacing 
old private hospitals; one hospital has 
been established in a converted building; 
and 16 hospitals have been newly estab- 
lished and built to meet the local needs. 


of the train walked the Chairman of the 
Railway Commission to find out why the 
train was stopped. 

He telephoned the nurse and agreed to 
hold the train until she brought the pa- 
tient by conveyance. She duly lodged the 
patient in the hospital, and was then 


Or the 420 beds we Photo: Australian Press Bureau asked by the Chairman of the 





now have in our 45 
hospitals, 261 are in- 
door beds, and 159 are 
on especially equipped 
and spacious verandas. 
Twenty-seven hospitals 
have been built at a 
cost of $290,000, of 
which the Central 
Council has advanced 
$100,000, a donor $20,- 
000, and the respective 
districts have paid the 





rest. 

It is fitting to ob- 
serve that without the 
foresight and sympathy 
ot those distinguished 


Koala (teddy) 


men who control the . 
natives of the 


Trusts, the means to 
create the organization 
would not have been made available. 

In 1929, the Edward Wilson (of The 
Argus) Trust showed its confidence in 
the Bush Nursing Association by hand- 
ing a trustee sufficient funds to pay the 
Association $20,000 a year for 10 years, 
to enable hospitals and cottages to be 
built of brick and concrete, and for the 
benefit of women and children. 

Remote districts which make a deter- 
mined effort to help themselves are to 
receive priority in time and amount. 
Fairly large sums are available to help 
women and children, providing always 
that self-help is evident. 

The loyalty of the corps of nurses, their 
pride in their work and in the Associa- 
tion, are a factor difficult to assess in 
figures. Any woman who has been a 
Bush Nurse is hallmarked, since so many 
instances have come to light of their com- 
mon sense, their technical ability, and 
their unselfish devotion to their work. 
Here is an example: 

At a remote center supplied with one 
train a week, a man was sent to the 
nurse with pneumonia. She knew she 
had to get him to the hospital 70 miles 
away and did not know how to do it. At 
that moment she heard an engine whis- 
tle. Realizing that it was unusual, she 
telephoned to the next station to stop the 
train. The stationmaster did so, and out 


Much of the Bush is arid land. Here 
is a camel train at Underbool, the 
home of an important nursing center. 





Railway Commission how she 
was to get back. He offered to 
provide a special car for her. 
So while her patient was recov- 
ering, she was out serving 
others. 

Born out of human need, the 
pioneering labors of the Asso- 
ciation have been attended by 
many inspiring events through 
its quarter century of life. For 
instance, a nursing center 40 
miles from Melbourne, at a 
place bearing the quaint name 
of Kooweerup, was enlarged 
into a Bush Nursing Hospital as 
a Soldier's Memorial. At about 
the same time, a generous citi- 
bears, zen, W. E. Thompson, realizing 
Bush, the inadequate facilities on an 





are protected by law. i jated istand—Phillip Island— 


gave the Association a third cottage hos- 
pital. 

At the end of the World War, the 
British and Australian Red Cross, 
through the Governor-General and his 
wife, now Lord and Lady Novar, dis- 
tributed surplus funds for Bush Nursing 
purposes. The Victorian contribution 
was $75,000, which is held in trust and 
the income applied for the benefit of re- 
turned soldiers in Bush Nursing centers. 

When you realize that in 1925-26 we 
had only three hospitals, and now we 
have 45, with six more in process of or- 
ganization, you see how completely the 
Bush Nursing Association has gripped 
the people of the Bush. One of the 
most remarkable features is that when a 
new hospital is opened, the district is sat- 
ished that nothing more could be wanted. 
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Yet, in almost every case, within a year 
or less, they find extensions necessary. 

In addition, those who have borrowed 
money from the Central Council have 
paid back their loans in whole or in part 
on due dates. Their pride in their hos- 
pitals is only equalled by the satisfaction 
of the Central Council in finding that 
its confidence in their high character has 
been justified, even in the midst of the 
economic blizzard. 

It should be remembered that the hos 
pitals are a growth. If the codperative 
system of Bush Nursing had not devel- 
oped, it is doubtful if the coédperative 
hospital movement ever would have 
made its appearance. 

The fact that the Bush Nursing move 
ment has long since developed in other 
parts of Australia—New South Wales, 
Tasmania, South and West Australia— 
proves its adaptability. Our Association 
never asks any district to join, nor in- 
dulges in any propaganda with that ob- 
ject, so its growth is both natural and 
sound. 

The whole of the administration of the 
Victorian Bush Nursing Association is in 
the hands of a purely honorary Central 
Council, the members of which take a 
deep personal interest in its far-flung en- 
terprises. The president of the Council is 
Lady Mitchell, C.B.E. (Australian Red 
Cross Society, B.R.C.S.). 

In conclusion, let me say the move- 
ment illustrates the wisdom of a very 
wise man, the late Professor Huxley, who 
said: “When in human affairs you seck 
to make changes, you can be sure of two 
results. When you have made the effort, 
you will not be where you started, and 
you will not be precisely in the position 
which you thought you would reach.” 
But may I add, we have gone further 
than we had ever dreamed or hoped, and 
we rejoice in the position in pioneering 
human service which the Victorian Bush 
Nursing Association has attained in sav- 
ing life on the frontier. 
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Through England 
on One Speech 


By Dan B. Brununitt 


Rotary Club of Kansas City, Missouri 


a — which is 


the modern word for what our hope- 
lessly slow fathers called globe-trotting— 
is a something that impels mere men to 
write books, poems, and long letters to 
the home-town newspaper. But over the 
ordinary tourist the Rotarian has a tow- 
ering advantage: He can visit Rotary 
Clubs. 

He'll find them wherever he goes 
India, Malaya, Fiji Islands, Iceland, not 
to detail such prosaic lands as bedeck 
maps of Europe with bright colors. And 
when Rotarian meets Rotarian, be the 
spot Berlin or Brisbane, something hap 
pens immediately. Usual amenities are, 
shall I say, streamlined. Acquaintance 
quickly ripens, and often in the inter 
play of conversation a friendship is born 
that is nourished through the years by 
letters. 

Little differences in Rotary customs al 
vays spear the visitor's eye. I am told 
of a Past President of Rotary Interna- 
tional who got an enduring chuckle out 
of his ignorance of after-luncheon speak- 
ing customs in northern Europe. There 
he was the guest of honor. Other per- 
sons present got up, spoke, then sat 
down. The evening inched along, but 
he was not announced. The next day 
his puzzled hosts discovered that he had 
not known that he was expected, when 
ever the spirit moved, to arise and sim- 
ply start talking! 

My own Rotary peregrinations, before 
and since that great Convention at Nice 
last June, have been chiefly in England. 
And permit me to remark that no Amer- 
ican Rotarian in England should miss 
any Rotary luncheon he can possibly at- 
tend. 

I set out on my first round of British 
A few 


weeks of use changed it, as a boy’s pock- 


Rotary Clubs with one speech. 


etknife is changed—a new handle, a new 
blade, a new gimlet, and the rest; but 
always the same knife. But since that 
first plunge into the unknown, much of 
my interest has shifted to the men who 
have endured the speech, and now it is 
of these I sing! 

There’s a Chief Constable in a Mid 
land town who, after the Rotary lunch 


Illustrations 
by Ray Inman 


eon, fingerprinted me and put me in a 
cell. 


show 


He was a Rotarian, and wanted to 


how a well-equipped English po- 


lice station differed trom some other 


types. 
The 


know 


difference never mind how I 


But five minutes 


and | 


is astounding. 
in the cell was enough, was care 
ful to retrieve my fingerprints. I am al 
most certain that the Chief Constable ts 
one of J. Edgar Hoover's correspondents! 
Another time I was leaving a Rotary 
a prosperous industrial cen 


ter, when a new-found friend said to me, 


luncheon in 


“Did you take special notice of the four 
men at the speakers’ table?” 

I said, “Yes, | did. They were all right, 
as an old shoe from 


What ¢ lse should 


too; cordial and easy 
the first introductions. 
I have noticed?” 


“Ab.” 


You'd never suspect it. 


he said, “but you wouldn’t. 


There was an 
easy million pounds sterling at that table 
today.” 


“Well,” said I, makes 


richer than usual; four other men and 


“that me feel 


myself, and 5 million dollars at the 


table—a million apiece!” 

The British Rotarian is not so exu 
berant by nature as is his American 
brother in the bond, but Rotary has 


taught him to throw off some of his re- 
straint, and the result is to me a continu- 
ing delight. 

Yet there is a residue of reserve, which, 
if my experience goes for anything, he 
sull 
stranger, especially a stranger from the 
States. 
in-your-bag-of-tricks” 


holds between himself and any 


It is a “now-then-let’s-see-what’s- 


sort of attitude; 
not in the least unfriendly, but with all 
his reactions well in hand. 

After a speaker has met that sort of 
thing a few times, he may come to like 
I 


it. his bag is not wholly empty of 


he 


tric ks, 


down ot the gauntlet. 


I'd been addressing a gre 
working English clergymen, 
their none too frequent he 
who were mildly willing that 
entertain them—it I could 

Some were Rotarians, and 
were Rotary stufl, except 
of classification, so that I te 
mv Rotarv speech—The 4 
dle. | filled their pipes, ¢ 


ney 
1egs, Sat | 


} 


and sald, 1 


\s one { 


! ] 
England ar 


1 
,ACK 


will 


in more th 
1 effect, Cars 
varalle alter al 
1d America w 


welcome 


they be gan to show signs ol 


whi h prese ntly ( 


| ] 


ICVCLOPes 


nite interest in the argume! 


That speech, let me say, 


ot 


UT 


it 


rir 


fort to be complimentary « 

United States or to Grreat Bri 
{ ] era08 ; . ' 

a tactual study of each country 


crasies as seen from the oth 


Street. 


Mio. at the end, 


] 
ning Was sull young, a cou 


asked for a discussion period, 


a more 
cleric aTose 
you shoul 


ge ntle man 


and said, 
1 want to di: 
has been Say 


than commonly 


1 


sible you don't realize that 


minutes he’s been pulling 


For 


a moment, I was 


( 


or 


ais! 


by his metaphor and becai 


he was right. | 


1 ] 
device of Stating the familiar in ter 


the 


strange P 


and 


had bee 


he 
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The de scription ot certain spot 


American escutcheon 


some of them might ha 


lish origin! 


But the 


others 


had 


ve 


insisted 
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I 





\AMay 


had seen thro 
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sion. “We can stand it if he can,” they 
said, and from then on a pleasant time 
was enjoyed by all. 

No speaker always has things his own 
way. For instance, there is, in a certain 
English market town, the smallest Ro 
tary Club I have ever visited. The meet- 
ing was an evening affair, with the wives 
in attend- 





and at least three babies 
ance. 

One of the babies, obviously at the 
optimum age for crawling, was sprawl- 
ing near the platform. At the moment, 
I was barely out in front, so to speak, in 
an interesting struggle with the infant 
for the general attention. But just then 
he discovered in himself a new and ter- 
rible yell, one outburst of which moved 
his father to repressive measures. The 
thoughtful parent stooped, and handed 
the child a mouth organ! I could see that 
its technique was no mystery to him, so 
with the first strains I surrendered at 
discretion. 

I like the English Rotarian custom of 
a formal vote of thanks to the speaker— 
not so much for the thanks themselves, 
though they are pleasant enough, but for 
the way the proposer has helped the next 
appearance of the speech. 

It seems to be part of his duty to make 
a brief critique of the address, and I 
am variously and most charmingly told 
of things I should have put in, things 
I should have left out, and things I 
should have said differently. 

In a delightful seaside town which 
many Rotarians have visited lately, the 
proposer of the vote of thanks was a 
most learned and gracious man of the 
law, who practically gave me the lead 
for a new speech. With an urbanity be- 
yond praise, he piled up compliments 
until I almost blushed. And then he said, 
“But I could have wished that our Ro- 
tarian visitor from the other side had 
dealt with what seems to many of us the 
mystery of the American spirit of isola- 
tion!” 

Well now, I ask you: what American 
will decline a dare like that? Of course, 
I couldn’t answer on the spot; that’s not 
done. But the next time up I asked a 
question. 


Sprakinc of this “American spirit 
of isolation,” I said, “It zs a mystery, in 
spots. But let me put it to your imagina- 
tion: If on August 3, 1914, you could 
have got up from a bed to discover that by 
some geographical miracle of the dark- 
ness the British Isles had been shifted 
3,000 miles to the westward, would that 
have made any difference in the way you 
felt at the time?” 

That made it possible to talk of Amer- 
ican history, our sectional diversities, our 


polyglot population, only about half of 
it having any blood-tie with England, 
and with three times more German citi- 
zens than English of the first and sec- 
ond American generations. 

No argument, of course, in that, but 
only part of an explanation; and it owed 
all it had to the kindly gentleman who 
asked a question which will always puz- 
zle many Englishmen. 

In another such group my _ severest 
critic practically delivered himself into 
my hands. This also was in a discussion 
period after the speech—one of those 
leisurely affairs outside business hours. 
The question had no reference to any- 
thing that had gone before, except that 
the United States was more or less un- 
der review. 

Said the questioner, “May I begin by 
stating that I have visited America on 
several occasions, and have been most 
delightfully received into homes whose 
courtesy and hospitality know no bounds. 
And that makes all the more strange to 
me the conduct of American tourists I 








“It was such 
a moment as 
really great 
orators dream 
of, long for, 
die for...” 


have met in other parts of the world. 
Perhaps the speaker will explain why it 
is that Americans are so charming when 
at home and so impossible when they 
travel abroad!” 

Very evident gasps of astonishment 
from several Rotarians assured me that 
the questioner was no longer speaking 
in any representative capacity. So I at- 
tempted a Roland for his Oliver. 

“It is a case of unconscious transfer- 
ence,” I said. “Once, in his travels, no 
doubt, my friend met a group of noisy 
and ill-mannered Americans. There is 
no lack of them on any cruise. Having 
read American Notes in his youth, he 
put his experience and Dickens's together, 
so that ever since, he has associated ob- 
vious American origin with bad behavior. 

“And when he encounters 


now, 
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loudly unpleasant travellers who speak 
illiterate English, he says, quite auto- 
matically, ‘Americans!’ But the charm- 
ing people he has met on the other side, 
who of course are quite able to indulge 
a taste for travel, are so well behaved and 
inconspicuous that he tickets them as 
English!” 

The movies and the radio have re- 
duced timing to an exact science; but it 
is an art as well, and by the help of the 
long arm of coincidence I was able in 
one English Rotary Club to do a better 
job of timing than Hollywood or Radio 
City ever did. 


Tis is not exactly a recent incident, 
as will appear. One July Monday in 
1934, I was giving the speech to the 
Rotary Club of Sheffield, but varied it 
with a few words on the ever-fascinat- 
ing theme, to Britons, of the American 
gangster. 

I had just said that even Chicago was 
doing something to curb its undesirables; 
that a little earlier it had made up a list 
of 35 Public Enemies; and that at the 
moment of speaking 30 of these had been 
“liquidated”—some dead, whether by 
due process of law or at the hands of 
their colleagues in crime, and the rest in 
jail. 

“Of course,’ I admitted, “John Dil- 
linger’s still at large, but they'll get even 
him before long.” 

The head waiter was standing in the 
doorway, with a paper in his hand. Just 
as I spoke the words, I saw him start 
toward the speakers’ table, discreetly dis- 
playing his paper. Something important 
was up, to make a head waiter step out 
of his shell. 

He passed the paper to my friend 
Edwin Robinson, who, after a single 
glance, handed it up to me. 

It was the noon edition of the Shef. 
field Independent, and across the front 
page’ stretched a bold headline: “Dil- 
linger Shot by Police in Chicago Last 
Night!” 

It was such a moment as really great 
orators dream of, long for, die for. . . 
I bowed, modestly of course, quite con- 
tent to let it climax the speech and my 
entire visit. 

But usually, the globe-trotting Rotarian’s 
brush with his fellows on alien soil is not 
nearly so dramatic. Characteristically it 
is of the informal, across-the-teacup kind. 
Talk ranges more over the little things 
of life than the big. Out of it all subtly 
comes a mutual consciousness of common 
interests and aims which is so important 
for world goodwill and understanding 
that I couldn’t describe it without quoting 
Bobbie Burns. And that has been done 
before. 
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BRermuda— 


Enchanted Isle 


By Clinton P. Anderson 


Past President of Rotary International 


. a ACROSS the front of a 


crumbling structure in the ancient town 
of St. George on the enchanting isle * of 
Bermuda is this inscription: “The Morn- 
ing and Evening Star — Shoe Repair- 
ing.” 

How typical of the island—heaven in 
the commonplace, romance in the real! 
Executed in miniature (it is only a cou- 
ple of brassie shots and a good midiron 
smash across the island at its widest 
point), there is packed into its less than 
20) square miles the charm of an Eng 
lish countryside, the riot of flame that is 
the coloring of the tropics, the vivid 
shades of quiet waters separated by only 
a wisp of land from stormy beaches, and 
above all, above even the radiant sun 
shine and the flower-perfumed breeze, 
there is quiet. 

The American tourist, particularly the 
Rotarian, quickly develops an interest in 
Jermuda. If he has served as an inter- 
national officer, he has many times en- 
countered the cryptic letters USCNB. 
Without much effort, he can decide that 
“US” means the United States and that 
“C” stands for Canada. He can hazard 
a guess that “N” is Newfoundland. But 
it may come to him as quite a shock that 
the “B” 
at Hamilton, Bermuda. 

And yet, to an American Rotarian as 
an adventure in international friendship, 
the 700 nautical miles from New York 
to Bermuda are well worth negotiating. 


stands for the lone Rotary Club 


Seldom would such a short journey 
thrust him into an atmosphere so foreign 
to the bustle of his own land, and, at the 
same time, let him sink back to rest with 
people whose history and traditions claim 
kinship with his own. 

Without surrendering to the historical 
urge, it might be proper to mention that 
the islands were known in 1511, and that 
four years later Juan de Bermudez sailed 
around them and attempted to land in 
order to leave some hogs, an early and 
estimable practice of the Spanish ex- 

. Though referred to as an island. Bermuda is 
in reality a group of some 150 coral islands and 
reefs, the largest of which is 14 miles long and 
a mile wide. . . . It adds point to the title of this 
article to know that some authorities hold that 
garbled reports of early shipwrecks on these isles, 
which gave rise to their reputation for being be 
witched, reached the ears of Shakespeare and 


supplied material for his play. The Tempest. 








Surf bathing along 
a coral-sand beach 
as glimpsed from 
a grotto carved 
by old Neptune. 
Bermuda, most 
northerly of coral 
islands, has a spe 
cial interest for the 


is 


tourist interested 





in things scientific. 


plorers. At a proper time, I hope some 
Rotarian may speak of the thoughtful 
ness involved in the custom of leaving 
hogs on uninhabited islands in the hope 
that later seafarers after long days on the 
water may land and enjoy a fine meal ot 
roast pork. And may I add as a sort of 
commentator’s footnote that, after I have 
been many days on the water, the one 
thing in which I am not interested is 
roast pork! 


islands a 


Bermudez gave the name; 
misfortune gave them the _ respectable 
status of a colony. In June of 1609, a 
fleet of seven ships and two pinnaces 
sailed from England for the infant colony 
of Virginia. The flagship of the fleet, 
named Sea Venture, carried Admiral Sir 
George Somers and the Governor.of Vir 
ginia, Sir Thomas Gates. The ship was 


beset by storms, buffeted by high seas, 
and finally developed a leak. When the 
pumps choked and things looked very 
black for all on board, land was sighted. 
land! It 


Knowing the dan 


Sut what a was the devil 


island of Bermuda. 
ger of its coral reefs, the ship was floated 
at high tide as far as possible toward 
shore, the spot today being known as Sea 


Venture Flat. The whole company came 
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ernment. But by what a slender thread 
hung the destiny of the colony! 

All of which is related to establish a 
basis for the assertion that the history 
and traditions of Bermuda are kin to 
those of the American coast. Sir George 
Somers returned to Bermuda for a sup 
ply of hogs. There he died and there his 
heart is buried, but the colony he helped 
to found was tied to Virginia by propin- 
quity, by common necessity, and by the 
stronger tie of blood relationship. 

Small wonder that during the struggle 
of the American colonies for independ- 
ence, 100 barrels of gunpowder sorely 
needed by General George Washington 
were stolen from the public powder 
magazine at St. George’s under circum 
stances which strongly suggest that many 
residents of Bermuda sympathized with 
the colonists. With the powder, Wash- 
ington gained his first important victory. 
Again, by what a narrow thread. . . 

During the difficulties between the 
American States, the sympathy of Ber- 
muda was with the South. Its residents 
had relatives in the South with whom 
they had carried on a correspondence that 
had lasted through generations. The old 
ties of fellowship and friendship were not 
easy to break, and Bermuda, heretofore 
only a British military outpost, became 
important to the Confederates. English 
mills needed cotton; the South needed 
munitions of war; Bermuda became the 
clearing house. 

Today, trade with America is the very 
lifeblood of the island, but it is a differ- 
ent sort of trade. Americans do not use 
the excellent Bermuda onions; the State 
of Texas has absorbed that market. In- 
stead, Americans buy a chance to ride 
in a horsedrawn carriage along a high- 
way hewn from solid limestone, past 





hedges of oleander and trees of bougain- 
villea, on roads that amble through quiet 
villages and on to the crest of wooded 
hills where in the distance shimmer 
again the white-roofed houses that dot 


the landscape. 

For the tourist trade is the backbone 
of the commercial life of the island and 
Americans are the backbone of the tourist 
trade. In 1935, the Bermuda Trade De- 
velopment Board counted 46,731 arrivals 
from New York as against 378 from 
Great Beitain, 1,082 from Canada, and 
523 from the West Indies. It is no 
“grab all,” no “get-rich-quick” tour- 
ist business. Rather it is long-range 
planning coupled with a fine ap- 
plication of the ideal so dear to 
Rotarians of dignifying one’s own 
profession. 

To explain why this is so, it is 
necessary to go back a little and look 
at the government of the island. Its 
Constitution is simple and has been 
amended very little during 300 years of 
representative government. Its _parlia- 
ment is the most ancient other than that 
of England. There are no political par- 
ties in Bermuda, no majority or minority 
“whips,” no Government or Opposition 
benches. Members of its legislative as- 
sembly must have a qualification of prop- 
erty ownership. A trip to their sessions 
quickly demonstrates their deep concern 
for the national welfare and their inter- 
est in the health and happiness of the 
next generation and the generations yet 
unborn. 

When Bermudians deal with tourist 
trade, they do so with the same care. If 
the tourist volume increases more than 
15 percent in a single year, they become 
nervous. They want only a 10 to a 124% 
percent increase yearly, feeling that this 


Ruins of Fort Gates, oldest 
fortification in Bermuda, 
before restoration. Sir 
George Somers’ ships, carry- 
ing aid to desperate Vir- 
ginia colonists, went on the 
rocks near here in 1609. 


is all that can be properly cared 
for. The maximum figure is to 
be 100,000 persons per year. 
They will build no accommoda- 
tions beyond that figure. 

Nor do they want the owner- 
ship of the lands of the islands 
to pass from their control. By 
law, not more than one-tenth 
of the country’s acreage can be 
sold to aliens. But there is a 
further restriction to bar unde- 
sirables. An American wishing 
to purchase real estate in Ber- 
muda must formally petition the Govern- 
ment for approval, then wait a month 
for an answer. Meanwhile, his petition 
is advertised in the public press to see if 
there are objections. People have been 
refused the right to buy real estate. De 
velopment may be impeded, but the fu- 

















ture has been made secure. 

One of the by-products of all this is 
that Bermuda is a rich man’s paradise. 
It is almost a taxless country. There is 
an import tax—in effect, a sales tax. 
That finances public works and some 
other government expenses. In some 
parishes, the liquor tax raises sufficient 
revenue to pay the cost of local adminis- 
tration. In one parish, there is no prop- 
erty tax. Other parishes vary from two 
to four shillings per £100 of assessed 
value. 

The country has no bonded debt: each 
year the budget must balance. Citizens 
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are proud of their pay-as-you-go policy. 
Dredges stopped in 1936 to let revenues 
catch up, and the people seemed happy 
that the retrenchment had been made. 

So it is truly a lotus-eating land. With 
no public debt, there is no frenzy over 
public finance. With no great steel mills 
or giant factories, labor troubles are un- 
known. With automobiles barred from 
the streets and with bicycles or horse- 
drawn carriages as modes of transporta- 
tion, the tempo of life slows down. 

Which brings us back to the white 
roofed houses. As the Monarch of Ber- 
muda glides into the harbor of Hamilton, 
the eye is caught by the glistening white 
roofs. It is as though a national Clean- 
Up Week had just been held and every 
resident had whitewashed his roof as his 
community contribution. 

The real reason lies deeper. The white 
roof is the source of the domestic water 
There are no municipal bonds 
Each 


house contains its own, and the individ- 


supply. 
issued to build great reservoirs. 


ual house reservoir must have a specified 
capacity for each room in the house. 

In a lotus-eating land, wealth is not 
everything. In fact, it would seem to be 
















The main street of 
Hamilton, Ber- 
muda’s largest city 
and capital. Car- 
riages and bicycles 
abound in Bermuda, 
for automobiles are 
taboo on the island. 


Marvelously colored 
marine growths 
flourish in near-by 
shallow  waters—a 
source of astomish- 
ment to sightseers 
in glass-bottemed 
boats suchas this. 


Out of the 27,000 residents 


very little. 
ot the island, 11,000 are white and 16,000 
colored. Yet the race problem does not 
seem acute, possibly because the colored 
people live in neat, clean houses and do 
not seem to know what poverty is. 

The nature of their period of servitude 
When they 


were slaves, they were domestic servants, 


may offer an explanation. 


living in and working about their mas- 
ters’ homes. They developed a love of 
substantial domestic surroundings; they 
picked up the culture and refinement of 
their masters. Today they may have a 
society of their own, but it is a self-sus- 
taining one with every evidence of mate- 
rial well-being. 

In the historic town of St. George's 
stands St. Peter’s Church, the oldest one 
in the western world. Some may find an 
avenue of interest in its slave gallery or 
in its mode of construction with the old 
est’ part built east and west with two 
additions running north and south; as a 
result, a majority of its congregation do 
not face the altar during divine service 
But my thoughts went back constantly 
to the communion silver with the oldest 


piece dating to 1625. Rare pieces, beauti 


ful in their simplicity, comprise the set 
Its value has been fixed at $225,000, vet 
oa 


Now the church at 


up until ten years ago, no one even both 
ered to lock it up. 
tendant, an old colored man, locks it be 
hind a wooden door which could be pried 
open with a penknife. It seemed to me 
that the 
George's had overlooked writing cover 


insurance salesmen of St. 
age on a target risk, but apparently 
wealth is not everything in Bermuda. 

St. George’s is packed with historic in- 


terest. Up to 1870, it had no street wider 





4] 
than ten feet. It was the old capital 
King’s Square has a building in its very 
center—a reminder of a day when a less 
provident government had to borrow 
money and pledge a bit of the square as 
security. When the loan was not paid 
the land went into private ownership, and 
it the town is ever restored, the buildin 
in King’s Square should be the first to ge 

Restoration should not be difficult 
Williamsburg, restored through the gen 
erosity of the Roc kefellers, had but three 
eighths of its old character. St. George 
has five-eighths 

Around St 


Georges are many fort 


and fortifications, for Bermuda was « 
Today. witl 


the western Gibraltar. 


American tourists swarming over th 
these memorials to the fear of trouble by 
tween the English-speaking peoples of t! 
world seem like relics of a forgottet 
Because union makes beauty. Dr 


along the shore into St George 5. W im 


Livingston, Director of Public Works { 

Bermuda, said to my son, “What 

the water green?” and then la 

when the youngster guesse t was t 

green foliage up on the hills or it 

the combination of the blue sky and tl 

vellow sand that makes the greet | 

deeper the water, the bluer the 

the vellow sand cannot shine throu, 
That seemed to be the lesson Bermuda 


was trying to teach our Rotary party 


that the thing which made Rotary wa 


not its obvious Organization seen s¢ 


clearly on every hand, but rather tthe 


fusing of differing component parts, th 
joining of neighboring element 

visible sun rays on colorless water could 
join the blue sky to the yellow sand and 


give us the beauty that is Bermuda 


























Give a man a hobbyhorse he 
can ride and he will ditch 
Dull Care in the dust, may 
be the motto of these Rota- 
rians of Honolulu, Hawai. 


Charles R. Frazier (right) 
makes a self portrait the 
while he paints a_ picture. 
(Below) George P. Denison 
at a lathe in his workshop; 
The Range Boss, as George 
Mellen tooled him in leath- 
er; F. Roy Johnston jigsaws. 


Photos: (below) Mellen Associates, Ltd, 
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A LOT OF ponderous stuff has been said 


about hobbies. They solve the leisure-time 
problem. They make a good boy better. They 
keep a husband out of the kitchen. 

All of which is true. But, to add to the 
ponderosity, isn’t a hobby’s best point the fact 
that it lets you free certain feelings that you 
have to smother while selling potatoes, pulling 
teeth, or clipping coupons? Doesn't a hobby 
give you mental and muscular freedom? And, 
furthermore, isn’t a hobby just a handy thing 
to have around? 

Suppose that you're an amateur astronomer. 
You've just built a small reflecting telescope. 
Quite a bit of you—to get poetic—is in that 
instrument, in its optically precise mirror you 
ground, in its clockwork mechanism you rigged 
up to swing the machine through the proper 
plane. 

Then as you are setting up the telescope for 
an evening of observation, your neighbor comes 
along. 

“What've you got there?” 

“Telescope.” 

“You make it?” 

“Yup! Want to see the moons of Jupiter?” 

And as your neighbor turns reluctantly away 
from the eyepiece, he says, “Why, brother, 
you're a genius. I had no idea—” 

“Tut, tut!”’ you interrupt, for you know you're 
not quite that. Nonetheless, you are pleased 
with your neighbor's approval. Here your 
hobby has fed two hungers, It has given you 
a chance to express yourself. It has drawn pub- 
lic recognition of your skill. Hobby shows 
may have grown out of these two goods. 

From the start, Rotary Clubs have been up in 
front among those who sponsor hobby shows— 
for adults as well as for children. As a matter 
of fact, some Rotary Clubs hold successful hobby 
shows among their own members, making a 
program of viewing the exhibit which is often 
held over for an evening showing when wives 
and kiddies may come to look over dads’ won- 
drous works. The doctor member may bring 
down his collection of rare autographs, the 
plumber his bent-wire puzzles, the lawyer the 
buckle and bead set he carved for his wife. 
Carefully arranged on tables or in booths, such 


Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


Want Your Steed to Prance? Parade Him! 
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an exhibit is fascinating to the sightseer, a source 
of pride to the exhibitor. And such a show 
works equally well in small and large Clubs. 

Other Clubs—the Rotary Club of Wenatchee, 
Wash., among them—sponsor hobby shows for 
any and all adults in the community. Wenat- 
chee Rotarians hit upon the idea when search- 
ing for a Winter project. Hundreds of persons 
have participated in their shows, their hobbies 
ranging all the way from clay modelling to an- 
thropology and taking many an interesting de- 
tour on the way. The Rotary Club of 
Bowling Green, Ky., holds a hobby fair and 
bids everyone who likes handicraft and folk art 
to come to it. 

But train your eyes on Honolulu, Hawaii, for 
a moment. There, six or seven years of ex 
perience have taught Rotarians much about 
hobby shows. First of all, their annual show is 
a man and boy affair. 

To announce the event, the Club lays down a 
yearly barrage of publicity, the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser, joint sponsor, running column after 
column on it. Entry blanks also appear in the 
newspaper before the exhibit and must be filled 
in and sen, to the hobby committee. Because 
the Club aims to please the hobby-show goer as 
well as the exhibitor, the committee passes on 
all entries, rejecting those that even by boys’ 
standards classify as “junk.” 


et cssvists are notified when and where 
to deposit their show pieces and are assured that 
several Rotarians will be on guard all day, a 
paid guard at night. You see, many of the 
articles at any hobby show have great intrinsic 
value, but all of them have an almost immeas- 
urable sentimental value—to someone. 

Honolulu Rotarians have had to change their 
minds about several aspects of their hobby 
show. At first they thought two days would 
be a reasonable time to keep it open. But pub- 
lic demand made them add an extra day. For 
a year or two, many members regarded the 
event as a nuisance. Now they don’t see where 
in the world that feeling came from. 

Charles R. Welsh, a Past President of the 
Club, started the whole thing during his ten- 
ure “to see if such an exhibition of handicrafts, 
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ts, and collections would not be helpful in 
timulating useful, or at least harmless, activi- 


, for boys during their idle hours.” 

‘It’s a pretty safe assumption,” says another 
Honolulu Rotarian, “that any boy 
started on a hobby that takes his fancy is pretty 
nt to keep out of trouble in his leisure hours. 
This holds for boys from 6 to 60.” 

hobby show is much 


who gets 


But the “boys only” 
mmoner. It is lamentable that space does not 
permit mention here of all Rotary Clubs that 
sponsor such shows, but to do so would require 
isting almost all the Rotary Clubs in the world. 
The Rotary Club of Camden, N. J., trims up 
the program of its hobby shows with a program 
of entertainment which school choruses, orches- 
tras, and other youth organizations furnish. 
The Rotary Club of Bendigo, Australia, times its 
hobby shows with Youth Week, and one of its 
cent ones was declared to be the greatest ex- 
hibition of children’s work ever staged in Aus- 


tralia. In it were 3,800 entries from children in 


86 schools. 


a ONLY boys and girls of Altoona but 


also those of Hollidaysburg are eligible to com- 


pete in the show which the Altoona, Pa., Rotar 
Club sponsors. Names that are frequently 
seen in news of Rotary hobby shows are Xenia, 


Ohio; Elmira, N. Y.; Staunton, Va.; Columbus, 


Ohio; Ironton, Ohio; and there are many others, 
yf course. 


Unusual success seems invariably to be the 


lot of the Rotary Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, when 


a hobby show. It proceeds thus: 


it sponsors 


Administration of the show is in the hands 


who are re sponsible 


The five 


hobby-fair trustees 
Boys Work Commnittee. 


such committees as they need. 


of five 


to the appoint 


Only those boys who live in or attend school 


in the county tn which the city is located may 


enter. For handicapped boys there is a special 
class. 

There is no restriction on the kind of exhibit 
a boy may enter. The Club has had airplanes 


with wingspreads of 20 feet and ship models 


carved inside bottles. Pets, however, may not 
be entered. 

The Board of Directors makes a special ap- 
propriation for the hobby fair 

The Club chooses an exhibition hall designed 
to draw the largest crowd—for thus the show 
does the most good. 

Entrants fall into two classes: those up to and 
including 14 years of age; those 15 through 
18. First, third 


iwarded in each of these classes, and the prizes 


second, and rank prizes are 


Photo: San Francisco Boys Club. 
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Backyard Trains 


By Weldon Melick 





Photo: Heetfield-Tillou, courtesy Scale Models, Inx 


Want a fascinating hobby? Try model-train building, as are hundreds of busy businessmen. Only twice as long as a 
desk pen, the model engine above runs with electric power on tiny rails 1% inches apart—everything to scale. 


ON’T ever accuse a model railroader of 
“playing with toy trains.” Those are fighting 
words to thousands of active enthusiasts in a 
dignified sport which has long been popular 
in Europe and which has gained tremendous 
momentum in the United States. There were 
15 model-train clubs scattered over the United 
States in 1932. Today, there are 75, many with 
headquarters conveniently located for members 
who like to play hooky from the office when 
business gets dull or irksome. 

A moving train symbolizes speed, power, 
the glamour of far places. What boy hasn't 
dreamed of becoming a locomotive engineer? 
What father hasn't had even more fun with a 
Christmas train set than his offspring? The 
fascination of steel rails doesn’t lessen with 
eal So it’s hardly surprising that middle- 
ged men should support codperative track lay- 
outs where they can bring their own trains 
or use jointly owned equipment—particularly 
if they aren't ashamed of a pastime which calls 
for far more skill than golf or handball. 

Still, it’s a little breath-taking for the casual 
visitor to step out of an elevator in a modern 
office building and, with the clatter of type- 
writers and adding machines still in his ears, 
pass through a door oppressively lettered “So 
ciety of Model Engineers” into a magic land of 
Lilliput. Five or six full-length trains, not toy 
“tinplate,” but perfect scale models of exist- 
ing or obsolete types, and representing one di- 
vision of a full-sized road, click along over the 
rails at proportionate scale speed—crack flyers 
faster than freight trains—tooting properly 
before crossings, slowing up over trestles. Sev- 
ral hundred feet of diminutive solid-steel tracks 
wind between snow-capped mountain peaks, 
forests, and fruit farms, connecting them with 
sawmills, jam factories, busy freight yards, 
roundhouses, magnificent terminals, and docks 
where scale watercraft is anchored. 

This empire in a nutshell is an ideal anti- 
dote for unromantic jobs. It’s a rest cure in 
the country—by proxy. Constructing and oper- 
ating miniature trains are too engrossing to allow 
the intrusion of any other thought. Executives 
and janitors form close companionships over 
the workbench and the pygmy limiteds without 
ever learning or caring what occupies each 
other’s lives when they aren't dispatchers, en- 


gineers, and towermen. 
If a street cleaner can build a prize-winning 


switch engine or a string of realistic gondolas, 
he not only has the admiration and envy of a 
financier who can run trains only after they 
are built—but he also has a lot better chance 
than the banker of getting into the club in the 
first place. For membership preference is always 
given to those whose talents will contribute to 
the improvement or expansion of the system, 
through electrical knowledge, mechanical crafts- 
manship, actual railroad experience, or clever- 
ness at scenic effects. A model railroad, private 
or syndicate, is always complete but never fin- 
ished. Continual alterations and additions keep 
a man’s energy, patience, and constructive in- 
genuity in youthful trim while developing mi- 
crometer precision he probably never had before. 

The New York Scciety of Model Engineers, 
whose roster includes a doctor, lawyer, dentist, 
school teacher, railroad “man, and a_ tugboat 
captain, doesn’t admit members younger than 
21, though it has some over 70. Train building 
and running are no child's game—not the way 
these men play it—with a 17-lever switch and 
signal interlocking machine, 50 repeater relays, 
two- and three-color signals along the tracks 
for two-way operation, and an_ illuminated 
chart in the “switch tower’’ automatically show- 


ing train progress, 


LUB train operation is usually under the 
control of a dispatcher who issues train orders to 
the towermen. There may be an_ inter- 
communicating phone or telegraph system. Each 
engineman regulates trains over a_ definite 
stretch of track within his range of vision, obey- 
ing timecard, block signals, and train order 
boards. They look their part in railroad caps. 

Timetables are made up using seconds as 
minutes, or, better still, “scale time.” An ordi- 
nary alarm clock can be geared to dispense 
miniature hours and minutes of “4g ordinary 
length from an enlarged false face. With things 
happening 12 times as fast as they would on a 
full-sized road, the 10 to 15 trainmen it takes 
to run a complicated passenger and freight serv- 
ice on split-second schedule are bound to leave 
switches open, overlook orders, and disobey 
speed rules if they aren’t straining every mental 
fiber. With a small crew, each man handles 
two jobs under different names, and there is 
even more excitement. All slips and hair-trigger 
decisions are post-mortemed later. 

Before an engineer is assigned to the extra 


board, he must pass an eye test and a stiff exam- 
ination based on standard rule books and special! 
instruction on the line’s control system. With 
experience, he advances to switch engine, local 
freight run, local passenger, express, and lim 
ited trains. Signalmen become towermen, then 
dispatchers. A cumulative demerit arrangement 
for lapses of efficiency keeps the positions i: 
rotation. In the Detroit club, time spent on 
constructive work determines operating seniorit 

Few of these men have ever worked on a real 
railroad, but out of the 100 members in the 
New York Society, at least 15 could step right 
into a dispatcher’s or yardmaster’s job and giv. 
a good account of themselves. The experts ar 
allowed to carry keys to the system and oper 
ate it alone whenever they wish, a highly r 
stricted privilege, because when a club ha 
equipment eight years in the making, with 
replacement value of $25,000, a train wreck 
is no pretended tragedy. But when accident 
happen—and they occasionally do—a wrecking 
train and crew go solemnly to work, an investi 
gation determines guilt, and someone is demoted 

Model roading is peculiarly adaptable to bot! 
large and small incomes. The millionaire wh 
builds up his system with his checkbook can 
easily spend $15,000 on it and not stop there 
But a day laborer who builds with machinist’ 
tools and, jeweler’s instruments, using motors 
from Ford horns and windshield wipers, sliding 
door pulleys as cab wheels, vest buttons for 
insulators, gears from an old washing machine, 
and skips lunches to save the cost of T-head 
track, can own just as fine rolling stock as any- 
body, and also feel the thrill of creating it. 

A custom-built locomotive may be purchased 
for $90 to $200 from former amateur mode! 
builders who have turned professional. Mode! 
fans not too mechanically inclined can com- 
promise by assembling their locomotives and 
cars from construction kits of ready-cast parts 
But the kit builder must be satisfied with a lim- 
ited choice of types and sizes, while the raw 
material worker can design his own, or copy any 
of the obsolete types in railroad history, which 
he prefers to streamline patterns. (A shrunken 
Zephyr is too plain to be intriguing—with n 
external moving parts to watch, no switching 
to do.) He scales down blueprints of the origi 
nal—if he can obtain them—to whatever size 
he desires, or works from drawings, photo- 
graphs, and firsthand measurements. 
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The hobbyists who make a fetish of collecting 
photographs of engines and trains are very wel- 
come in a model railroad club. These camera 
hounds boast such complete files—upward of 
30,000 pictures in a few cases—that even the 
ailroads borrow prints from them. 

Ninety-five percent of all model roads are 
run by electricity, even if the locomotives repre- 
sent steam prototypes. Exterior operating ap- 
earance is the main object, and electricity en- 
ibles the simulation of every phase of railroading 
hy remote control. There is, however, a small 
coterie of live steamers whose models burn alco- 
hol, kerosene, or charcoal. 

Most model systems in the United States, 
particularly those of clubs, are built in the 
English “O” gauge, using a scale of % inch 
to | toot, and track rails separated 1'4 inches. 
Pullmans are 21 inches long, about 34 inches 
high. A scale about half this size is becoming 
steadily more popular for home use, because it 
permits more scope for scenic effects and di- 





Photo: Scale Models, Inc. 


Mechanically inclined fans can de- 
sign their own locomotives, or copy 
obsolete types of railroad history. 


versified operation in the limited space of the 
average house. Cardboard cars are simple’ to 
build, but remarkably realistic in either scale. 

The basement, if it’s dry enough, makes a 
more desirable right of way than an attic. One 
New York apartment dweller has a small-gauge 
system on top of a grand piano. Tracks should 
be on a 40-inch shelf rather than on the floor, 
to save stooping and to bring the trains closer to 
natural eye-level perspective. A drawbridge can 
serve as a gate to the interior of your loop. 

S. G. Gilpatrick, of Hamden, Conn., has the 
main track of his Spring Glen Interconnecting 
Lines passing through a tunnel under his coal 
bin, and the branch route crossing in front of 
it. A bridge span lifts when he needs a shovelful 
of coal, block signals flash danger along the 
route, and trains roll automatically to a stop. 

Twelve years ago, W. Watson House, a life 
insurance man in Hartford, Conn., and now 
Governor of Rotary’s 199th District, bought a 
toy train set for his two boys. They were inter- 
ested in it—for a while. Trying to keep them 
interested, the father contracted “model train- 
itis” and has never recovered. After several years 
with toy trains in his basement, he graduated 
a year ago into the model-train class—and now 
everything must be an exact model of the real 
thing. Coaches are complete to the seats, Pull- 
mans have washrooms, mail cars have bars. 

Numerous supply houses will furnish com- 
plete cars, tracks, and locomotives, but Rotarian 
House gets his thrills from buying parts and 


then building his own equipment. In his base- 
ment at Hartford he has more than 800 feet of 


tracks, including switches; also, 3 stations, 30 


> 


freight cars and 2 cabooses, 20 passenger, bag 


gage, and Pullman cars, 3 locomotives. 


“What I like about model trains as a hobbv,” 
he says, “is that it’s never finished. I'm still 


installing my signals, and eventually will equip 


my locomotives with a catenary system—over- 
head wiring to replace the third rail. Then 
comes scenery along the tracks, with mountains 


built of pulp and plaster. I've already started a 


spur to the mountains-to-be to tap a coal mine! 


Mf isivron railroaders pursue the illusion 


of reality with fanatical zeal. They blow up a 


whole train trying to find chemicals that will 


emit puffs from the smokestack. They have 
chugging engines and lighting effects imitative 
of sunrises, sunsets, clouds 


Some systems have theoretical junctions with 


other model roads, dovetailing tl 


, , , : 
ules. A few boxcars are lettered with the heralds 





of the neighbor svstem, or equipment is a 
exchanged, 1 manage interchan vad 
order reports ind sre 1 Dis, ry ue by nal 
about per diem charges can led b ima I 
trackage _ rentals I nal tec 
timetables, business cards, letterheads, and yu 
letins look so authengic that uninformed out 
siders have seriously inquired about the mossi 
bility of vacation trips to this land of Lilliput 

Minton Cronkhite’s system in San Marino, 
Calif., has 300 pieces of rolling stock, 3,000 feet 
of track, and about 6,000 square feet of countr 
side topographically representing the area from 
Chicago to Los Angeles. 

Garden railways have the added charm of gen 
uine, growing scenery. Their usual habitat is in 
the mild climates, but in Yonkers, N. Y., E. J 
Quinby has perpetuated in miniature the ex 


tinct line of the old North Jersey Rapid Transit 
Railroad. In Winter, a snowplow on the front 
of the electric locomotive will burrow its wai 
through a drift, and a few minutes later. flat 
with derrick, and caboose whiz 


past the front door over tracks laid in the 


car, work car 


cement of the front walk, with all the regulation 
crossing signals. Quinby couldn't get a right 
of wav through his wife’s garden so he built a 


tunnel under it. 


A lot of wives object at first to having a good 
part of their home turned into a freight vard 
and all points West, but they soon realize that 
a “model” husband stays home in the evenin 
and doesn’t get restless after reading every maga 
zine in the house. He has an inexpensive hobby, 
and forms a new and stimulating circle of friends 
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“A great Conven 
tion, says Past 
President Will R. 
Manier, ]r., to Con 
vention Chairman 
Ed. R. Johnson (be- 
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Photo: (above) News Events Photo Service 


Will and Mrs. Manier favor the 
cameraman. ... Miss Chikako 
Uyeda, Japan, goes sight-seeing. 
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As delegates’ cars appeared. ... 
Below: W. B. Hamaker and 
S. K. Zook, Lancaster, Pa., relax. 
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é Photos: (left and above) Henri! Manuel 


Honors from the French Government at the Paris Rotary Club: Will R. Manier, ]r., 
made a Commander of the French Legion of Honor; Ed. R. Johnson, Paul P. Har- 
ris (above, left, decorated by Past Governor Ulysse Fabre), and M. Duperrey 
(decorated by Louis Moinault, Paris Club President) made Legion Officers; and 
Secretary Chesley R. Perry and Convention Manager Howard Feighner, Chevaliers. 
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Woes Young blood? Most organiza- 
tions seek an infusion of it now and then. On 
that score ROTARIAN Date EuGENE GapeKe, of 





Wellington, Kans., has done his part tor Rotary. 


He is 21 vears old. His classification is bread- 
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ou 


Not of bronze but of living human stuff ts this dyna 


baking wholesale. ‘ ( I ta at 
* « « of] young men of the Y.M.C.A. of Mexico City, D. F Presented it 


Feat. ‘To be President of a Rotary Club is an Of a tonger demonstration u hich they gave OCejore the le { Rotary ¢ 
onor, indeed. But to be President of two dit ; 
rent Rotary Clubs in the same calendar year— ry ign R ins, b 2-| ile = 
vell, that is not only doubly an honor; it’s a ct that | mg Ae SEW SEMA slams \ 
at! W. F. D. Baryer, of the Rotary Club of : Jos ; 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., achieved it, however, back Gift. Dr. Sim E. Tiompson, a er ol 4 
in 1924. Within the compass of that vear, he the Rot ( ot kK : 
vas President of the Rotary Club of Rogers, len ) Medic Assoc i | 
Ark., and, after moving to Fayetteville, Ark.. oNCMeLAL tay \ ne 
there became President of the Rotary Club to ¢ te an unendin ice to U ai 
- * * n nd u t ; 
ice to t ick Th ift wall be used I hee 
One Score. The Rotary Club of Henderson, a a a eg | oe a ee Surveyor. 1 
Kv., held its annual elections not long ago. For ( BR. 
the 20th consecutive time members chose A. N. nt of the Rot ( 


TaAYLor, Secretary, an honor without precedent 









St 
n Kentucky. Rorartan Taytor is, with every 
right, proud of his record, but what he'd like W 
to know is: Flow many can match or top that . * @ 
record? Rotary’s John Clarks. 
* . . eT ee W Re 

Bouquet. Frank D. Hart has engaged in the Rot 
the commercial life of Newark, Ohio, for 50 discs t fact HHis 
ears The worth of his contribution has so Rotary is a family tradition in JouN CLARK . R 
impressed his Rotary Club that its members have Fargo, Vo. Dak. N. B. Black was est that 1 S t f 
resented him with a testimonial listing a score a member and International Direc CLARK of A ' 
of reasons for their friendliest esteem for him tor. Today, son N. D.. and his 
ind just why they like him. Flowers for the son's son, N. D., Jr, “belong.” vo I 
living! I 

ee a Ant ( : 
tion at Fort Wortl R } | IPse is a , « 

Growth. The oldest Rotary Club in Europe Past P r Clul ; : 

Dublin's, which was represented at the Nice Pose C 1) ; 
Convention by Kevin J. Kenny, an advertising 

ian. Rotarian Kenny is not a charter member ie) 

f his Club, but is the next thing to it for he be- Riviera Golf. Rot ( RK 
came a member 25 years ago. He recalls that good lucl 1 th t 
the whole Irish crippled children movement, the tourn t | | | 
which now has two large hospitals, was initiated tional Convention, Wir ( t not ; 
with the work of the Dublin Rotary Club in its prestige but a tre in t tourt t 
early history. And rooted to an antituberculosis at’ Nice vin 

MacDownacp. lorrinat ( ) von 
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this American natis 1 group of il bers 
founded the Montgome County Dogwood As- 










Hearty congratulations to Rotarian 
and Mrs. H. F. Benson, of Kingston- 
upon-Thames, England. Fifty years 1. rer 

they've kept their marriage whole. aa acetal WwW P 
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Ties of Blood 
it Atlanta Rotary 


R° ARY seems to be a family matter in the 
Club at Atlanta, Georgia, judged by its 


father-son and brother combinations. Is there 


a like-sized Club which can claim more? 

rhese are sons and fathers, respectively: (top 
row) Dr. Frank Kells Boland, Jr., and Dr. Frank 
K. Boland, Sr.; Henry W. Grady, Jr., and Henry 
W. Grady, Sr. 

Second row Rufus M. Darby and Rufus C. 
Darby; W. Raymond Hastings and Harry G. 
Hastings. 

Third Row: Hal L. Smith and John E. Smith; 
Paul Vasser Seydel and Paul B. Seydel 

Fourth Row William M. Nixon and Vaughn 
Nixon; Robert L. Foreman, Jr., and Robert L. 
Foreman, Sr. 

And six pairs of brothers: (fifth row) Lamar 
H. Ellis and William D, Ellis, Il]; Evelyn Harris 
and Joel C. Harris, Jr 

Siath row: Hugh P. Nunnally and Charles B. 
Nunnally; Howard See and Willard See 

Bottom row: Thomas K. Glenn and William H. 
Glenn; George Winship and Joseph Winship. 








member of his Club's Crippled Children Com- 
mittee. At a local social settlement, of which 
he is a trustee, he heads a boys’ club, whose 
direction he has guided for 17 years. 


Flag. Why does the Hawaiian flag bear a 
Union Jack, the national emblem of Great 
Britain? Rorarian C, C, Leet mused thus in a 
meeting of the Rotary Club of San Antonio, 
Tex., as his gaze covered the string of flags 
which decorates the room. Not one to let such 
questions die in his mind, he wrote the United 
States Department of the Interior. The reply, to 
paraphrase it, informed Rotarian Leet that an 
English sea captain, George C. Beckley, is 
credited with designing and making the first 
Hawaiian flag in 1807 or thereabout. King 
Kamehameha I, whe had used the British flag 
from the date of his treaty with Captain Van- 
couver in 1794, adopted Captain Beckley’s flag 





at the outbreak of the War of 1812. Retaining 
the Union Jack as a part of the flag, said the 
King, signified his friendship to England, and 
the stripes showed the number of inhabited 
islands of his kingdom. 

* - . 

Fun. Witt R. Manter, Jr., who last month 
ceased to be President of Rotary International, 
can wear a long face. Some say it’s due to 
extension—Rotary extension, that is. But he’s 
a peer of Prestip—eNntT Emeritus Paut Harris 
himself in practical-joking matters. Some old- 
sters at the Nice Convention had a good chuckle 
about the time Britt made his first Rotary trip 
—from his home town, Nashville, Tenn., to a 
Conference at Louisville, Ky. Two Pullmans 
were set aside for the Rotarians. In the wee 
hours, after long pourparlers, Britt and a con- 
federate slyly transferred the shoes from each car 
to the other. Came dawn, and the air took on 
the hue of Pittsburgh, Pa., after a busy day. 
Porters scratched woolly heads in dismay 
until an hour or so later somebody discovered 
what happened. 


Winner. Competition to see what Rotary 
Club can bring the largest percentage of its 
membership the greatest distance is keen at 
Rotary’s International Convention. The Rotary 
Club of Mt. Union, Pa., won a trophy for first 
place on these counts at the Nice reunion. Five 
of that Club’s 22 members were present, with 
a mileage allowance of 4,772. 

* * * 

Honors. Haratp Trotie, Immediate Past 
Governor of District 78 (Sweden), has been ap- 
pointed a Commander of the Lithuanian Order 
of the Grand Duke Gediminas by H. E. Antanas 
Smetona, President of Lithuania. This honor 
recognizes the work he has done in developing 
coéperation between Lithuania and Sweden and 
cites also his efforts through Rotary to promote 
international understanding. ... The French 
Order of the Legion of Honor has been conferred 
upon Rotarians Epo Markovié and B. MiLu- 
rinovic, both of Belgrade, Yugoslavia, and Dr. 
Ivo Bein, of Zagreb, Yugoslavia. . . . The So- 
ciety for Public Improve- 
ment, of Manizales, Co- 
lombia, has awarded the 
1936 Community Wel- 
fare Medal to Rev. 
FarHerR, Dr. ADOLFO 
Hoyos Ocampo, member 
of the Manizales Rotary 
Club. . . . The Chilean 
University bestowed the 
title, Professor Extraor- 
dinary in the faculty of 
medicine, upon Dr. Ro- 
DOLFO ARMAS CRUZ, 
member of the Rotary 
Club of Santiago, Chile. 
The appointment is one 
of the highest profes- 


Seen and ad- 
mired by many 
peripatetic Con- 
ventioneers were 
these exquisite 
tapestries in the 
League of Na- 
tions Building at 
Geneva, Switzer- 
land. They are 
valued at $20, 
000 each—are 
Belgium’s gift. 
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sional honors of the university. . . . ROTARIAN 
Ernesto Quirdés A., of San José, Costa Rica, 
won the Copper Medal at the First Ecuadorean 
Philatelic International Exposition. His collec- 
tion of King George V's Jubilee commemorative 
stamps won the award.... To Rorarian 
Georce S. Wuyre, President of the Macwhyte 
(wire rope) Company, of Kenosha, Wis., 330 
employees gave a surprise banquet and bronz 
plaque commemorating his 70th birthday and 
long life of service. 
* . * 

‘Fotogs.’ Because they deemed the recent 
Convention of Rotary International of world 
significance, the leading press agencies and news 
papers of Europe and America assigned men to 
cover it. So also did many magazines. On 
hand throughout the week were JoHN PHILLIPs 
and Rosert Bruce, of the London staff of Lif. 
Magazine. . . . Among Rotarian photographers 
who found the Convention “good copy” wa 
IMMEDIATE Past District GoveRNoR GEORG! 
AvERILL, of Birmingham, Mich. Some of hi 
“shots” appeared in the July Rorarian. 

* * * 

Incident.. Amid the glorious hubbub of the 
recent International Rotary reunion, one interest 
ing item went almost unnoticed—in Nice, at 
least. At an intercity meeting of members of 
the Tappahannock-Warsaw and_ Kilmarnock 
Irvington-White Stone, Va., Rotary Clubs was 
presented a unique program in which Rotarians 
then in attendance at the Nice Convention took 
part. Across the Atlantic, by telephone, and 
into the meeting room came the amplified voices 
of Ourcoinc Disrricr GoveERNoR WILLIAM A. 
Luke, Jr., of Covington, Va., GovERNors-ELEc1 
R. C. JenntnGs, of Waynesboro, Va., and WILL 
R. Rowe, of Irvington, Va., and Presipent 
Forses Norris, of the Richmond, Va., Club 
In Tappahannock, listeners assembled at 8 in the 
evening; the speakers in Nice were up at 2 A. M. 
Rorartan Ropney M. Coccin, telephone com 
pany official at Warsaw, Va., did the planning 
and arranged the hookup, with its multitude of 
details, for the unique meeting. 

—THE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 
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round 
the Worl 


India 


Want a Ride, Soldier? 


BomBay—Soldiers convalescing in several mil- 
itary hospitals in Bombay heard some good news 
recently. They 
Committee of the Bombay Rotary Club 1s organ- 


learned that the Public Service 


izing automobile rides for them. Members re- 
cently reported how frequently their cars and 
soldic rs 


drivers would be available, how many 


each could carry. 


New Zealand 


Brighten Moments for Blind 


WANGANUI—So intereste d in the el ) the 
| 
] 


Rotary Club of Wanganui is giving blind peopl 


is His Worship the Mayor that he recently sent 

£100 to the Club to be used in that work 

China 

News Exchange Links Clubs 
SHaNcHAI—From the Rotary Club of Bel 

grade, Yugoslavia, almost half around the globe, 

came a request recently for an exchange of 


The Rotary Club of 
Shanghai was delighted to comply with the re 


weekly Club publications. 


quest, and has been receiving the Belgrade pub 
lication with an English translation. 


Austria 
Neighbors at Birthday Party 

Graz—Many Rotarians and their ladies from 
near-by Rotary Clubs helped the Rotai, Club of 
Graz celebrate its tenth anniversary in a two 
day meeting a few weeks ago. 


England 


Entertain Young Continentals 


Harrocate—As it did last year, the Rotary 
Club of Harrogate again organized a vacation 
camp for sons of Rotarians of France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The 
purpose of the vacations is to strenythen inter 
national amity and the objects of Rotary through 
The tor each youth ts 


personal contact. cost 






















The young 


five shillings per day for ten days. 


men sojourned at New College at Harrogate 
and visited with Rotary families as far as that 
was possible. 
Peru 
Sea Sands and Sun Yield Health 
Tacna—As a background for child 
frolics and as a builder of children’s health, 
few spots surpass the seashore. It is natur: 
therefore, that th Sun I wh tn 
Rotary Club of Tacna on r Or, | 
children should be located at a seaside resort 
During the last season, 20 boys between the 
aves of 8 and 12 yea " et r 
the ages of d 12 i ! ) j 
health in these i The Club ts at 
soliciting Ge ent ( ike 
the wort W ictivity more extcnsive. 
Hong Kong 
Split $1,500 Ten Helpful Ways 
Hone Kone Amor ten benevolent, edu 
ational, and recreational institutions in Hong 
Kong, the Rotary Club | ibute $] 
in $150 grant The Club will maintain a 
Community Service reserve ot > ) to 
for any good cause tha a lemal re 
quickly 
Union of South Africa 
Solid Service in South Africa 
JOMANNESBUR¢ As is true of any other city 
as large, all of Johannesburg's 282,000 people 


are not happy. And as in many another city, 


the Rotary Club does what it can to lighten 
the load of the unhappy ones ss set of en- 
thusiastic committees investigates the needs, 
then leads the Club into such activities as the 
following, each of which ts a ny stor n it 
self: providing nightly concerts in hospitals 
and automobile rides or bildren oft 1X ) 


the le} 


Thank Rotary, 


th 
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t, won $5 


Conference 


sponsored 
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and anything might happen. The surgeon 
couldn't restore the eye, couldn't even sub 
stitute a false eye—so badly was the socket 
altered. But he checked the infection, patched 
up the lad’s face, and sent him away healed 
with a pair of glasses that hide the blank spot 
On and on, month upon week, year upon 
month, goes the Crippled Children Work of Ot 
tawa Rotarians. In a recent month, for instance, 
the Club held nine clinics which enrolled 52 


children. 


Australia 
Clubs Jointly Probe ‘Service’ 
BaLLARAT—Believing that some future da 
might demand their close co6peration, the Apex, 
the Legacy, and the Rotary clubs of Ballarat 
held a joint meeting to get acquainted not long 
ago Spokesmen described the aim and work 
of each organization That man has a real 
instinct for service and that service clubs are 
cultivating that held ever more widely were 


the consensus of the meeting 


Unearth Jobs for 52 Youths 
Greconc-——Launching a new campaign to 
find employment for youths recently, the Ro 
tary Club of Geelong indulged itself a well- 
justined backward glance at its record of the 


past vear in this field: jobs for 52 boys 


Hands Across Oriental Seas 

For just one businessman to leave his shop 
and office for three months in the interests of 
an altruistic cause 1s a matter of not But 65 
Australians—32 Rotarians and their families— 
recently completed a Rotary goodwill mission 


that kept them from their businesses a full three 


months and took them via the Philippines up 
the China coast for a busy week making friends 
among Japanese Rotarian The actual amount 
of money involved in t undertaking would, 
it is conservatively estimated, total $100,0 
Perhaps the most int sting thing about the 
whole venture is the fact that it was unofficial 
but definitely Rotary in personnel, organization, 


and spirit Its leader was Angus S. Mitchell, 
of Melbourne, who at the Convention at Nice 


in June was elected a Director of Rotary In 


The part tarted from Melbourne February 


Amid gayety, the Taiping leaves Syd 

} > . 
ney, Australia, bearing 32 Rotarians 
and their families on a goodwili mis- 


sion to Japan (see story above). 





1. Short stops were made in the Philippines 
and in China, but it was in Japan where the 
purpose of the journey reached its full expres- 
sion. The Rotary goodwillers were greeted at 
stations by Governors of prefectures, Mayors of 
cities, Presidents of Rotary Clubs, and others. 
In some cases high-school girls who spoke 
English were sent ahead some 50 miles to wel- 
come the visitors in a language they knew best. 
So carefully was the itinerary planned that it 
was possible to visit as many as six Rotary Clubs 
in one week. 

Many intensely personal experiences that have 
led already to friendships, speeches that cement 
new-found understanding, and the treinendous 
amount of publicity given the 1937 Australian 
Rotary Goodwill Mission to the East will make 
it an effective contribution to the cause of 
friendlier relations to the whole Far-Eastern 
Hemisphere. 


United States 
Celebrate 350-Year-Old Event 

Manteo, N. C.—Manteo sits on the northeast 
coast of little Roanoke Island, which is a few 
miles off the mainland of North Carolina. Just 
350 years ago, Sir Walter Raleigh’s English 
colonists landed on this bit of sea-girt earth. 
The community is celebrating that event this 
Summer, and citizens throughout the State and 
nation are showing interest in the program. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt is scheduled to 
speak at Fort Raleigh on August 18, birth date 
of Virginia Dare, first child of English parents 
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Sixty German and American sailors 
took a tour of the Isle of Wight as 
guests of the five Rotary Clubs of the 
English island: Ryde, Newport, 
Sandown, Shanklin, and Cowes. 


born in the United States. July 21 was desig 
nated Rotary Day. 


Pursue a Palatable Precedent 

THOMASVILLE, N. C.—When, some years ago 
the Rotary Club of Thomasville gave the local 
high-school graduating class and faculty a ban 
quet, it started something that popular demand 
will not let it stop. But the Club finds the 
now annual event so interesting that it would 
not want to shelve it anyway. This year, 55 
students and 12 faculty members, the superin- 
tendent of schools, and the high-school principal! 
were present. The students added their bit 
by providing entertainment after the dinner. 


Scholarship Gives Youth Wings 

Sarasota, FLa.—Some young Sarasotan who 
wants to fly is going to strike it lucky. He'll 
have the Rotary Club to thank. For to an Aer 
Club recently organized in the city, the Rota: 
Club has given a scholarship which, wher 
granted to the worthiest of the applicants, wil 
give him full rights in the Club. It is all 
furthermore, a gift. The Club wants no return, 
except to see the young man or woman wh 
wins, learn to fly. Richard E. Lindsay, a mem 
ber of the Rotary Club, is president of the Aer 
Club, a nonprofit corporation. 


Pay Respects to War Dead 

Quincy, Mass.—One hundred Kiwanians and 
Rotarians recently met together, as is their an 
nual custom, to commemorate Memorial Day. 
The Rotary Club was host this year. The list 
of deceased members of the clubs was read, and 
brief biographies of members and citizens pres 
ent who had distinguished themselves in Army 
service were presented. A local clergyman ad 
dressed the assembly on problems of war and 


peace. 


Three Towns Talk Peace 

Ext Dorapvo, ArK.—Four authorities on foreign 
affairs headlined a lecture series on international 
relations which the El Dorado Rotary Club and 
the board of education codperated to present. 
The meetings were held in the high-school 
auditorium during school hours, and towns- 
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eople as well as students attended. Each 
eaker addressed the group for 30 minutes, 
en conducted an open forum. The lectures 
ere spaced about a week apart, and the same 
ries was presented in Little Rock and Cam- 
n. Ark., by Rotary Clubs in those cities. The 
Allen D. 


1own sociologist and a Past President of 


ur lecturers were: Dr. Ibert, well- 
tary International; James H. Wellard, man- 
ing editor of The International Quarterly Re- 
w; Ernest B. 
tional House, in Chicago; Miss Josephine 
Schain, of New York Cit 


Price, director of the Inter- 


Bring Reality to Student Dreams 


lear away 


OBERLIN, Kans.—To he!p students « 
hat haze which covers their ideas of the pro- 
ssions and trades, the Rotary Club of Oberlin, 
through its Public Information Committee, sends 
} the high-school assem 


to discourse on his business or profession 


ie speaker per week t 


Honest descriptions of what it is like to be a 


loctor, a car dealer, a lawver, or a city employee 


iven the students. Conditions and trends 


n the se\ ] lines of rk are discussed alse 
n Ue everal fine ( Work are discussed a . 


Community-Conscious 
ELKTON, Mp Is your Rotary Club commu 
Ask that of the Rotary Club of 


Elkton and you'll get some such answer as thi 


lty-CONSCIOUS? € 
h 


The Club helps the Boy Scouts, buys spectacles 


for needy children whose evesight 1s bad, is do 
ing something to help improve the public librar 
nd is stirring up interest in town planning 
And the Club sponsored a county-wide drive for 


inds and clothing for Red Cross flood reliet 


Sing to Children’s Health 
MipLanp, Pa.—The Rotary Club of Midland 


as tun doing good TI'wice has 


unstrel shows the preceeds of which do such 


it sponsored 
things as these for needy kiddies in the neigh 


borhood: buy glasses, fx teeth, remove tonsils 


for tuberculosis tests and X-ray examina 
nost recent of the minstrels, in 
which the high-school orchestra, stagecraft and 
drama classes helped out, the net profit was 
2600. The event was held in the high-schoo 
1uditorium, and huge audiences at each of the 
show s 


two performances bore witness of the 


1 
xcellence 


Invest $15,000 in Youth 
Mr. CLEMENS, Micu.—Mt. C 


ywn and operate a Scout camp 


mens Rotarians 
which consists of 


have alre ad 


80 acres and invested $15,000 in 

















At Fort Myers, Fla., Paul P. Harris, 
Rotary's Founder, meets Mrs. Edward 
E. Hughes (widow of the late Thomas 
A. Edison), Rotarian Hughes, Joe M. 
Chapple and Rotarian Chesley F. 


‘ 
Perry. Rotary's Secretary, Paul found, 


; P ig , ‘ 

isn't the world’s only Ches Perry. 
the project. Tl i ca fo ver 
500 bo | 1 { itted to 
u it a ) 


Banish Youths’ Muddles 


CARTERSVILLE, Ga.—Youtl i ~=beautiful 
time, but tor the oung ‘ t ten mud 


dled. Most duit I rt t Not o the 


Rotary Clut ( ! | nember 
t the ¢ Y« Ss ( tt have 
recently invited b im city to 
bring their prob to t 4 vish 
Many memb f the ¢ calling simular 

mpathy th received wk in- thei vuth, 


deemed th 


World Tour 1” Enve ope 


LIVINGSTON, Me 


lanning—that’s the t t Rot Clu 
of Livingstor When t Int t Service 
Committee ( t ( stmas 
that it must i i t ater, 
it dis} itched a lette i t Club 
in 6U nator ad r 
before Apri did 1 t Com ittec 
built an excellent prog d the letter 
and their instructive, [1 t t One 


answer | ) Kee ic} t lL he Rotar 
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for underprivileged boys. The boys have invited 
the Rotarians to come down and watch them 
use the machinery which they have already in- 
talled. 


Rotary 27 Times Defined 

WILMINGTON, N. C.—To answer the question 
“What is Rotary?” is a big assignment, but 
members of the Rotary Club of Wilmington 
accepted the same and set down in writing their 
individual answers. Assembled, these were 
mimeographed and make intensely interesting 


reading. 


Science Helps Bestow Honor 

Sioux Faris, So. Dakx.—Science gave the 
Rotary Club a hand recently when it presented 
three veteran members and pioneer businessmen 
with honorary life memberships. One of the 


three, unable because of illness to be present 


at the meeting, nevertheless participated. Radio 


transmitted the program to his bedside. ‘Tele- 
phone carried his responding remarks to the 
assembled members. Archibald A. MacDonald, 
the Rotarian thus “present”? at the meeting, 
has been superintendent of public schools for 
several decades. Charles M. Day, editor of 
the local daily newspaper, and Aaron D. Stucke- 
man, superintendent of the State Children’s 
Home, were the two other Rotarians honored. 
Leroy Phelan, then Governor of District 19, 
was a distinguished guest at the affair. 


Pana Succeeds 13 Times 

Pana, Itt.—Once a year for 13 years the 
Rotary Club of Pana has flung its gates wide 
and taken into its fellowship Rotarians and 
their ladies from a dozen or more Rotary Clubs 
in central Illinois. At a banquet which climaxed 
the most recent of the famous intercity meet- 
ings, 268 persons were present and listened to 
State Senator T. V. Smith, professor of phil- 
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ARTHUR F SHELDON 
OMAR PHRASED THIS MAXIM 
Maes NA SPEECH GEFORE 
AG ROTARYS FIRST CONVENTION 
ave IN AUGUST, 1910, IN CHICAGO. 
ONE YEAR LATER 'T WAS 
INCORPORATED INTO THE 
“ROTARY PLATFORM’ ADOPTED 
BY THE CONVENTION 
AT PORUTLAND, OREGON. 
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The more we know, the better we forgive; 
Whoe'er feels deeply, feels for all who live. 
~Madame de Staél 


AUGUS 
—is the eighth a 
of the year and it 
has a total of 31 days. 








Perhaps the ten- 4—1919, Announcement is made that a Department of Work 
dency of many a Among Boys, to be financed by private subscription, has 
golfer to dig div- been authorized for Rotary’s Secre- 
ots in the fair- tariat. An assistant secretary to 
way is a survival make hotel assignments at Rotary 


of following the 
plow. A midiron 
can be fully as 6—1912, Tut 
effective as a 


But golf, any 
style, has _ its 
place. It were far 


Conventions is also provided, 


; becomes THE 
plow, certainly. tional Association of Rotary Clubs 
becomes the 


tion of Rotary Clubs. Founder Paul 


NATIONAL ROTARIAN 
RorarIAN as the Na- 


International Associa- 





better that the P. Harris is elected Rotary’s President Emeritus. These 
golfer dig divots events take place in the Convention at Duluth, Minn. 

in the good green 15—1910, Delegates of the Rotary Clubs of the United States 
earth than (meta- vote to establish the National Association of Rotary Clubs 


phorically) in the 
skins of his asso- 
ciates. 
Ye Man wiItn to writing 
Ye Scratrcupap 


nt 


' 
I 


21—1920, Past 


24—1909, Th 





in a Convention which opens in Chicago on this day. A 
Constitution is adopted; the principles of Rotary are reduced 


18—-1913, The first Rotary Convention to include delegates from 
overseas Rotary Clubs opens at Buffalo, N. Y. 
—1919, Several Rotary Clubs publish Rotary yells which they 
meetings. 
President Allen D. Albert starts a series of 
ticles titled How We Americans Live, in Collier's. 


he Rotary Club of New York City is organized. 





Total Rotary Clubs in the world (July 1, 1937), 4,334; 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated), 184,300. 
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osophy at the University of Chicago, speak 
The Promise of American Politics. Young 
musicians from the city and older ones fron 
visiting Rotary Clubs entertained the diners. A) 
attendance trophy awarded annually in th 
meeting went this year to the Rotary Club of 
Taylorville. The award must be won three 
times consecutively to remain in the permanent 
possession of any Club. 


7 Years on a New Frontier 

E_porapo, I1t.—A new frontier, that’s what 
the Rotary Club of Eldorado needed. It had 
helped boys and girls, crippled children, a va 
riety of civic movements. Now it needed a new 
field. “Why not go outside the community? 
Why not consider the farmers?” someone asked 
“A good idea,” the rest of the membership 
agreed, and thus began the first of the Club's 
eminently successful rural-urban dinners. But 
that was seven years ago. In each succeeding 
year the farmers have brought more and mor 
farmer friends until the capacity of the dining 
hall has been reached, yea taxed. “Shop talk 
is taboo at these annual affairs and the entertain- 
ment is planned to please both citymen and 
countrymen. 


Past Presidents Go to Work 

EacLte River, Wis.—When the Rotary Club 
of Eagle River commemorated Rotary’s 32nd 
anniversary, it gave the job of preparing the pro- 
gram to the Club’s eight Past Presidents and 
specified that each of them must appear on the 
program. 


Guest Memberships Promote Goodwill 

LaFAYETTE, IND.—Eleven overseas students at 
Purdue University have been made international 
guest ‘“‘members” of the Lafayette Rotary Club 
Several of the young men come from China, on¢ 
from Poland, one from Persia, and two from 
Mexico. 


Service Souvenir 

New Orveans, La.—To the Rotarian who has 
contributed most to the Club, the community, 
and to humanity during the year, the Rotary 
Club of New Orleans will henceforth award a 
trophy, the purchase of which the Club’s Board 
authorized just recently. 


Ears to the Ground 

Denver, Coro.—Eighty Rotary scholarship 
boys attended a regular meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Denver, the treat being on the manager 
of the hotel. The Boys Work Committee kept a 
receptive ‘ear open to the requests of some of the 
young men who are now completing their 
schoolwork. A few of them may be remembered 
by Rotarians who might have small jobs open. 


Goshen, Good Place to Gather 

GosHEN, ALa.—Because Goshen is a central 
point among them and because citizens ot 
Goshen have a name for co6peration, th: 
Alabama Rotary Clubs of Troy, Brantley, 
Andalusia, and Geneva met here recently for an 
intercity meeting. The Rotary Club of Brantle 
was, strictly speaking, the sponsor, providing a 
musical program and obtaining speakers. Waive 
of the Club members and guests from four other 
near-by cities brought the attendance up to 100. 


Remembered in Parchment 

VaLtLey Crry, No. Dakx.—Roses don’t mean 
much to the dead. The Rotary Club of Valle 
City gives its flowers to the living. In a recent 
meeting, it honored the city’s Mayor, street 
co~missioner, power-plant superintendent, at- 
torney, and auditor-fire chief. To these citizens 
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the Club presented artistic scrolls which set forth 

e services of which townsmen were apprecia- 
tive... . A medium for the dissemination of 
the Rotary message which is coming daily into 
wider use is radio. The Rotary Club of Valley 
City has made excellent use of it. Over local 
station KOVC the Club has broadcast 25 pro- 
vrams designed to inform the public about Ro- 
tary ideals and achievements. THe RoTartan, 
iys the Club, provided much good copy for the 


cripts. 


How to Open the Public Eye 
GioucesTeER City, N. J.—Cuitizens of Glouces- 


ter are becoming’ Rotary-minded—and _ the 
Rotary 


civic aflairs have its 31 members been in the 


Club is responsible for that. So active in 


f 


Club’s two years of life that public recognition 


} fos 


s to be expected. The Club has sponsored safet 


trols in public and = parochial schools, has 


helped finance the patrols on a trip to the 
nation’s Capital; has presented awards to high 
week-long 
program during Boys and Girls Week; is plan- 


ning a scholarship fund for high-school gradu- 


school graduates; has conducted a 


ates. 


25th Birthday, Cause for Party 

San ANTONIO, TEX.- 
Rotary 
Rotary Club of San Antonio celebrated its 25th 
anniversary a few weeks ago. The three are 
Harry H. Rogers, 1926-27; Glenn C. Mead, 
1912-1913; and I. B. (Tom) Sutton, 1928-29. 
Each addressed the Club and its guests following 
When the Rotar 
San Antonio was organized, Texas had but one 
other Rotary Club, Dallas. Today, Texas has 173. 


Three Past Presidents of 


International were present when the 


a special banquet. Club of 


Roses of Remembrance 

Port Jervis, N. ¥.—Since the Rotary Club of 
Port Jervis was organized 18 years ago, 100 men 
have held membership cards. Today, 25 of those 
Special honor was paid the 25 
As the Club Secretary 


men are dead. 
in a recent meeting. 
slowly read the names of the deceased mem- 
bers, a relative or friend of each placed a rose 
upon a Rotary wheel mounted in the center of 
the room. A brief address in the spirit of the 
meeting followed. Taps sounded the end of the 


program. 


$125,000 Worth of Solicitude 


ToLepo, Ouro—In 22 years, the Rotary Club 


of Toledo has invested at least $125,000 in 
Crippled Children Work, and its members have 
individually contributed large sums. Interest in 
this humanitarian task dates back to 1915, when 
the Club’s Good Fellowship Committee learned 
that no one was providing operations, hospital 
care, and braces for poor crippled children. The 
Club tackled the problem, asked each member 
to contribute something to the Good Fellowship 
Fund to provide money for the job. What each 
member gives to the fund, for it is still in exist 
ence, has from the start been kept secret. Two 


years later, the Club and the Board of 


Educa- 
tion set up a special school for crippled children, 
the Board providing room and _ teachers, the 
Club transportation. At the end of that year, 


the Club was operating four busses. Later, the 


Board took over transportation also, and the 
Committee persuaded the State legislature to 
provide an appropriation of $150 for each crip- 
pled child. This sum was finally raised to $300. 
The Club still supplies care and equipment to 
all who would not get them otherwise. Six 
years ago, the Club contributed $20,000 to the 
building of a home for crippled children, and 
to a new home of the same sort the Club is 


making a large gift. 
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May I Suggest— 


By William Lyon Phelps 


Benes NEWS! If the appearance 


of an excellent new novelist is not good 
news, I don’t know what is. There are 
so many bad novelists, so many dull nov- 
elists, so many incompetent novelists, that 
a master of the art is as welcome as sun- 
shine after rain. And although the book 
1 have just read with such delight is the 
first published story by its author, it 
shows not promise, but fruition. He is 
nearly 40, so he has just begun to live. 
The book is called 4 Mighty Fortress 
and is written by Le Grand Cannon, Jr. 
In spite of the military connotation, both 
in the name of the book and in the name 
of the man who wrote it, there is nothing 
about the army or navy in its pages. The 
scenes are laid in New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut mainly in the 
mid-19th Century; the story begins on a 
farm and ends at 2 o'clock in the morn- 
ing in a parsonage, far too unpretentious 
to be called either a rectory or a manse. 

Two views of ministers of the gospel 
are as common as they are inaccurate. 
One, that he is a man who works only 
on Sunday, whereas in reality Sunday is 
the parson’s easiest day. The second is 
that expressed by a university president 
not many years ago, who said that minis 
ters would always be necessary to off- 
ciate at weddings and funerals. As many 
persons make love and many persons die 
without clerical assistance, it would ap- 
pear that additions to and subtractions 
from the world’s population will happen 
anyhow. 

Now the majority of preachers, teach- 
ers, political speakers, orators, are dull, 
as is shown by the sigh of relief that rises 
like an exhalation from the audience 
when they finally stop. Outside of the 
great city churches, what place is there 
for the minister who is a rather dull 
speaker, and has nothing to recommend 
him except sincerity and human affec- 
tion? Well, there are thousands of places 
in the most urgent need of just such a 
dull pulpit orator. Every minister, every 
minister's wife, every man and woman of 
average or higher intelligence should read 
this book. 

Indeed a certain amount of mental 
maturity is all that is necessary. This 
story is not for children; which does not 
mean that it is indecent. 

(It is curious that many people believe 
that indecent books should be kept only 
from the young; when, as a matter of 
fact, the young as a rule are not so 


affected in any way by indecency as are 
their elders. Arnold Bennett said he at- 
tended a musical comedy that was so in- 
decent he was appalled and all around 
him were “nice” young girls who were 
enjoying it enormously and evidently it 
never occurred to any of them that any- 
thing was wrong about it. This is a fact. 
Think it over. If it had had an evil 
eflect on them, they would not have 
laughed with such whole-hearted spon- 
taneity.) 

The novel A Mighty Fortress has the 
qualities of a master work. It fulfills my 
five-word definition of a good novel. It 
is A GOOD STORY WELL TOLD. 
Many novels today are not stories at all; 
many of those which are, are not good 
stories; and still fewer are well told. 

In narration, description, and charac- 
terization this novel gives abundant satis- 
faction. It is so absorbing I could not 
let it alone; the people are so real that 
they seem like intimate acquaintances; 
and the English style is always adequate 
and often brilliant. Furthermore, the 
characters are worth knowing; we are 
better for having known them. 

* * * 

Until I read a new book called General 
Philip Kearny, written by Thomas 
Kearny and just published, the gallant 
Phil Kearny was to me just a name. This 
is a big and long book, but the interest 
is maintained. Phil Kearny was killed in 
the Civil War, in 1862, and his old friend 
Robert E. Lee, fighting on the other side, 
sent his body back to the Union lines 
with a characteristically graceful message. 

Kearny, a millionaire, who could have 
spent a life of luxurious ease, was a born 
fighter. In the Middle Ages, he would 
have been a soldier of fortune, ready 
(like a good lawyer with his talents) to 
earn his living by taking difficult cases. 
But Phil Kearny lived in the 19th Cen- 
tury, when there were plenty of wars to 
engage his passionate loyalties as well as 
his professional interest; and he would 
always rather fight than eat. He took a 
big part in five wars; and was so fond of 
danger that he sought by choice the 
most perilous positions. The ironical 
phrase “Generals die in bed” did not 
apply to him, for he was killed on the 
battlefield, and it was strictly his own 
fault. Had he had even a grain of 
prudence, he would have survived many 
years. 

Let me add that I know nothing what- 
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ever of military tactics; I had one year’s 
training as a soldier when I was 11 years 
old, and my military education ended 
then and there. I am not competent to 
pass on the terrific quarrel between 
Kearny and McClellan; but this book 
seems to give chapter and verse for all its 
statements. If he had not been killed on 
that day in 1862, the Civil War might 
have ended sooner than it did. Phi! 
Kearny fought in Africa, Italy, Mexico, 
and in many other places. His actual 
career will remind the reader of Beau 
Geste. It is indeed stranger than fiction. 
And the man was as lovable as he was 
brave. 
* * * 

The books of Burton J. Hendrick, 
biographer and historian, remind me o| 
what the late Professor Hermann Von 
Holst, of the University of Chicago, said 
about his own Constitutional History of 
the United States. He said that man; 
books had been written on that branch 
of history, but none with such “soberness 
of mind.” Dr. Hendfick writes soberly, 
but not solemnly. He is serious, but not 
dull. He is not only primarily interested 
in the truth; he makes the truth inter 
esting. He has a quiet humor well salted 
with irony, but he never overplays his 
hand. He wins our confidence and re- 
tains our respect. We feel that he is reli- 
able; that when he makes a statement, it 
is backed up by sources. 

Now this year 1937 is the 150th an- 
niversary of the Constitution of th 
United States. That was a great docu 
ment and was written by great men. It 
took a good portion of the year 1787 for 
the Convention to write and finally sign 
that Constitution, and it took apparent, 
the supernatural aid of Providence to get 
a sufficient number of States to adopt 
it. Its writing, its adoption, its ratifica- 
tion, all seem in retrospect miraculous. 

Dr. Hendrick’s book on the Constitu 
tion, Bulwark of the Republic, published 
in this year of 1937, will reward all 
Americans who read it and all Americans 
ought to read it. We have a goodly her: 
tage and I hope we shall keep it. 

* * * 


Some day the International Convention 
of Rotary may be held at Honolulu. With 
the possible exception of Ceylon, which 
I have not seen, the Hawaiian Islands are 
the most beautiful places in the world. 
The famous Irish poet and novelist 
Padraic Colum, now a resident of Con- 
necticut, has just published a smallish 
book called Legends of Hawai, which 
contains fabulous tales founded on Ha- 
waiian traditions. This is a fine book 
for children, because the stories are so 
entertaining; and it is a good book for 
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anybody, because one learns so much of 


the folklore of these loveliest of all 
gardens. 

Are you interested in the question as 
to whether a famous man of genius was 


Well, I will take 


only sufficient space to say that Jonathan 


or was not married? 


Swift, who died in 1745 at the age of 
78, and whose life for the most part we 
know very well indeed, either was or was 
not married to Stella. I think he was, 
even though he never saw her alone after 
the ceremony. Now if you enjoy reading 
a good array of evidences for or against, 
on this topic, read Maxwell Gold’s little 
book, called Swift’s Marriage to Stella. 
«* * * 


Minnie H. Moody, of Atlanta, Geor 
gia, who wrote that remarkable novel in 
1936 called Death Is a Little Man, has 
produced another one called Towers with 
lvy. This is a story of Denison Univer- 
sity, in Granville, Ohio, beginning about 
100 years ago, and proceeding until the 
present time. It shows the same skill 
in characterization and the same power 
of minute observation that pleased me so 
much in the former book. And this story 
may be taken as an illustration of the 
beginnings and growth of any inland 
American college small town. It is a 
contribution to American social history 
as well as a good story. The subject itself, 
owing to its very nature, does not make 
it possible for us to be thrilled with ex- 
citement; but the interest is sustained. I 
have a firm belief that some day Mrs. 
Moody will write a novel that will make 
a powerful impression on some hundreds 
of thousands of readers; for she has it 
somewhere in her system. 

* + * 

Many people who never expect to be 
inmates are interested in prison life; and 
for some reason the prisons of California 
arouse more interest than those in most 
other States. Well, here is a book by a 
man who is a Rotarian and who knows 
the prisons of California as a specialist. 
This volume is called Prison Life Is Dif- 
ferent, and the author is James A. John- 
ston, warden of Alcatraz Prison. I[ think 
if I quote the first paragraph of the book, 
you will want to buy and read the rest: 

“San 
synonymous with trouble and turmoil. 
Year after year, riots, revolts, plots, 
breaks, escapes, killings, investigations, 


Quentin and Folsom seemed 


kept both prisons in turbulent ferment. 
During one of the periods of disturbance 
it was suggested that I take charge of 
Folsom and see what I could do to con- 
trol the convicts who were raising hell. 


Warden James A. Johnston, of Alca- 
traz Prison, writes of prison life. 


If I used all the adjectives of amazement, 
I couldn’t convey my surprise when it was 
proposed that I become warden.” 


* * * 


How much do you know about South 


America? However little is the amount 


ot your knowledge, it is more than mine 
| 


| 


was until I read a short book by the 


president of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, John A. Mackay. It 
That Other Ame 


just the information | 


1S called 
is filled with 
ae OE ae 


needed to 


ica and 


my darkness. Here is the work of a pro 


found scholar, popularly accessible to all. 
* * « 


1:1 ] 
Do you like murder stories that have 


about them the tang of the s Here 1s 
one with original characters, and told in 
an original way: The Odstinate Captain 
Samson, by Gavin Douglas. The Purple 
Parrot, by Clyde Gleason, is a high-grade 
thriller, which will make you forget 


your worries in its perusal. The Corpse 
in the Derby Hat, by Howard Swiggett, 
is intricate and interesting, and difhcult 


to guess. 
: * * * 


Among anthologies of verse, at 
lent one for the home—by which I mean 
members of the family, 


is The Best Loved 


{merican Pe ople, 


that all young 


and old, will enjoy it 


}; 


Poems of the selected 


by Hazel Felleman. This is a volume ot 


650 pages and has that very poem that 
you were trying to remember: and many 


others that you will not forget. But 


especially the old favorites are he re, and 
it is pleasant to discover the names of 


for example, 


their authors. I am 


sure, 





that many Rotarians have slept 
rooms where a little poem be 
“Sleep sweet within this q 
hanging on the wall; but | 
who wrote it tll I found 


Manv of the pox 


sentimental, like it fay ( 


anthology. 


1 ’ 
tne ast of a pu 1k 
books deli ered n Ney Yo ( 
prised act ) 
Vermont!” I do not know 
1 , , , 

those 
In my mind L iy re aTR WAS 

‘ , 

with enthusiasts ipplause, 
shghtly by a few hisses. Ni 
cood » spend 
ot Au t to go automohil 
the Green Mountain 


while the yreat (4 


writing it 
Rotary proceeding if 
The editor of this mag 
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The Small School Trams for Living 


| Continued from page 14| 


an attempt to recapture this which they 
lost when they ceased to be small. 
Eight concise reasons sum up the ad- 


And, like 


the proverbial college lecturer, | shall 


vantages ot the small college. 


cite them by number. 
l. Bette 


basic courses. 


instruction is given in the 

The first purpose of education is to 
produce an informed mind. In a small 
college, the best teachers of the faculty 
start the freshmen off in the basic courses 
of English, economics, mathematics, his- 
tory, political science, philosophy, lan- 
guages, and the natural sciences. Usually, 
these teachers are seasoned by long expe 
rience, but if they are young, they have 
been carefully chosen and the school has 
their full services at their most expansive 
period of professional development. In 
large universities, the tendency is toward 
large freshmen classes under graduate 
students or fellows in research to whom 
teaching is secondary to their own 
studies. 

Stanley King, who after a notable suc- 
cess as a corporation executive is now 


president of Amherst College, has 


summed it up well in these words: 
“Character, manners, relations with his 
fellows, the power and technique of group 
action are as essential as the hours in the 
classroom. And these aspects are indi- 
vidual; they do not lend themselves 
readily to the techniques of mass produc 
tion. They are a by-product of intimate 
association with and personal stimulus 
from the maturer minds and cultivated 
personalities of the faculty. So it is, so 
it has always been. The Greeks trained 
their soldiers in armies, they taught their 
young men in small groups in the 
Academy.” 

2. Opportunity and atmosphere for 
making close, lifelong friends. 

Stephen Leacock, humorist but also a 
wise college professor, is said once to 
that a 


money should be spent for a dormitory. 


have remarked college's first 


It some be left over, it should go for a 
library. If any then remained, it should 
be used to hire a faculty. His stress on 


creating a setting favorable to student 


was wise. Big universities 


friendships 


‘ 


are full of lonesome men; “lone wolves” 
are common on their campuses. 

Not so in a small college. Here group 
pressures make this sort of ingrowing de- 
velopment unlikely. The student is ex- 
pected to be friendly. When he starts to 
his classes in the morning and passes 
through the halls between classes, he 





wants to know everybody—and, further- 
more, he can. Friendships formed in col- 
leges last. And they help in achieving 
later successes. 

College friendliness extends beyond the 
campus to the surrounding community. 
It, usually, is a small town without dis- 
tractions encompassing large universities. 
Leading citizens come to know and 
esteem leading students. Often resultant 
friendships also grow with the years, and 
yield tangible as well as intangible divi- 
dends. 

3. Extra-curricular training for a 
larger percentage of students. 

Small colleges train for leadership. 
This training comes not so much in the 
classroom as out of it in extra-curricular 
activities. The number and pattern of 
extra-curricular activities in a college of 
500 enrollment are much the same as 
those in a university with 5,000 students. 
Both have one college newspaper to pub- 
lish, one literary journal soliciting contri- 
butions, one varsity debate squad to try 
for, one varsity football squad to fight 
for, one student body to be officered. 
Naturally, the student’s 
chances of leadership in such activities 


small-college 


are greater than his brother’s in a large 
And if the important thing is 
the training for life such activities give— 


school. 


not honors on the campus—is it not bet- 
ter to be first in a little Tberian village than 
second in Rome? 


RRememper that most boys, grad- 
uating from high school, feel the world 
is big and their part in it is small. The 
tendency is toward a feeling of inferior- 
ity, that “there isn’t room at the top” for 
me. Early in their career, therefore, they 
should be challenged to try their wings. 
In a small school, a boy’s chances for 
achievement without the discouragement 
of frustration are better. His name is 
more frequently in the college paper. He 
naturally comes more quickly into a con- 
sciousness of his own powers and abilities 
—and, in short, finds himself. 

4. A more personal range of interest. 

An executive whom I know earned his 
way through a small college. But night 
work told on him, and repeatedly he fell 
asleep in a certain afternoon class. His 


professor one day walked across the cam- 
pus with him, laughed good-humoredly 
about the sleepiness, then gave the young 
man some fatherly advice about the ef- 
fects of overwork on health that still 
warms the cockles of that alumnus’ heart 
for the professor and that college. “But,” 
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Possessed of remarkable ability to 
inspire students, Mark Hopkins wa: 
an outstanding educator as president 
of Williams College (1836 to 1872). 


my friend told me recently in retelling 
the story, “can you imagine a ‘prot’ in 
a large school taking that much interest 
in an undergraduate!” 

A simple incident, to be true, but 
points to a vital fact: In a small colleg: 
the whole faculty is interested in each 
student. And student comes to 
know each member of the faculty—some 
of them, of his own choice, intimately. 
Furthermore, most small colleges are 
more dependent on students’ tuition than 
are large schools. This felt responsibility 
of the student for his college generates 
loyalties and expressions of personal rela 
tionship which have a lasting signiti- 


each 


cance. 

5. Democracy in practice. 

To the small-college student, his schoo! 
is not a big, impersonal thing; rather, a 
body of Which he feels he is a part. Its 
administrative officers are in constant 
touch with the student council on prac 
tically all phases of college life. Smal! 
schools have the close relationship lx 
tween advisors and students that Har 
vard and Yale—imitating Oxford and 
Cambridge—are seeking with their sep 
This decen 


tralization into groups of 185 each in 


arate houses and colleges. 


quadrangle colleges within the universi 
ties would seem to be an admission of the 
superiority of the small-college idea. 

6. Its main business is a liberal-art: 
education. 

“I believe that our civilization has now 
to choose between two things: education 
and catastrophe.” The author of those 
words is Principal L. P. Jacks, of Oxford 
University. He adds: 


“Unless we can 
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succeed in raising the quality of human 
beings to a higher level beyond mentally, 
physically, and morally, it seems to me 
certain that sooner or later, and sooner 
rather than later, the fabric of our civi- 
lization will collapse.” 

What Principal Jacks said is reéchoed 
in the works of small colleges every day. 
They emphasize the liberal arts. They 
hold that a college is more than buildings 
and equipment. They believe that the 
race between decadence and civilization 
can be won by the latter only through a 
continuing renaissance of culture, that 
true education means vastly more than 
specific preparation for earning money. 

However, a liberal-arts education im- 
poses no handicap upon anyone's career. 
Recently, a “scout” of a large industrial 
concern came to a small college to inter 
view job-seeking seniors. He selected 
several. 

“But,” asked the gratified president, 
“wouldn’t we do well to introduce a few 
vocation-training courses?” 

“No,” “Stick to your 
knitting. Teach your students the foun- 


was the reply. 


dation courses in science, in English, and 
in history. Do that well, and we can 
train them quickly enough for our work. 
Or, if it is highly specialized, some grad- 
uate work will supply what’s lacking. 
Business already has too many men who 
know their jobs but don’t know how to 
live.” 

7. Small-college alumni succeed. 

If the studies of John R. Tunis, of the 
Harvard class of 1911, given in his book 


Large Schools Offer 


[Continued from page 15| 


was—and is—a small world of its own; 
harsh, impersonal, unsympathetic. No 
one handshakes you or pays any atten- 
tion to you or cares the least bit about 
you. An undergraduate at Cambridge 
will tell you this is true. 

A big university is the world in minia- 
ture. It contains a cross-section of the 
natives of this world of ours; the rich, 
the poor, the good, the bad, the great 
unwashed and the sons of the million- 
aires, the lazy, the students, the social 
climbers, the sons of the business tycoons, 
and the sons of rabbies. 

In a year or two, that boy of mine will 
be obliged to get out in the world and 
mix with all sorts and conditions of men. 
In a big university he will find them 
from all sections of the country. That's 
vital. That’s important. Not being an 
educator, I can hint that maybe it’s part 
of an education. 

For, other things being equal, a great 


are a crite 


Was College Worth-While?, 
rion of the financial success of big-unt- 
versity graduates, small-college alumnt 
have little to fear by comparison. Peru 
sal of the alumni list of most sraall col 
leges indicates that an amazingly large 
percentage of them are “making good” in 
the important work of the world with, 
it can be assumed, due financial returns, 


and in technical as well as other fields. 


Bxpveep. in a study of the percent 
age of living alumni listed in Who’s Who 
Hamp 
all. 
Then come other schools in this order: 
Harvard, Wesleyan, Trinity (Connecti 
cut), Yale, Hobart, Williams, Princeton, 
Haverford, Brown, Hamilton, Bowdoin, 
Centre, Union, Marietta, Lafayette, Dart 
mouth, Franklin and Marshall, Earlham, 


in America, two small colleges 


den-Sydney and Ambherst — lead 


Rutgers, Colgate, Beloit, North Carolina, 


Cornell (Iowa), Gettysburg, Wooster, 


Wabash, Davidson, Allegheny and 
so on. Approximately one-half of the first 
70 institutions are small colleges. 

Big schools, it sometimes is said, con 
But 


of university seals we may say, as did 


fer special prestige on their alumni. 


Sobbie Burns of ttles 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

8. Small colleges emphasize characte) 
development. 

A major fallacy of our times is the be 
lief that when young people are old 
enough to go to college, they are strong 
enough to stand on their own feet in any 


More Opportunities 


university is likely to be less provincial, 
geographically speaking, than a small col 
lege. Its graduates circulate the world 
over. They send their sons back to their 
alma mater. The great university has a 
world-wide reputation. It has depart- 
ments which attract students from every- 
where wishing to specialize. 

Now, I appreciate that there are many 
exceptions to. this general statement. 
Harvard and Chicago, for instance, are 
not good universities to take as an ex- 
ample of wide student distribution. 
Yale, the least provincial in this respect 
of any American university, would be 
better. 
vard, for instance, is less geographically 
ingrowing thanacertain Midwestern fresh- 


But I should imagine that Har- 


water college, even though I am creditably 
informed that this latter institution of 
learning has recently taken to importing 
tennis stars from Texas and Oklahoma. 

That a big university is more likely to 


environment. Some youths are, of course, 


but the “adjournment of morals” is a 


ways a threat to selt-development and tu 


ture good citizenship when a boy or gir! 

ot 18 or 19 is in a strange ltitude 
That is not belittling youth. Even 

adults accustomed to travel in toreign 


In unin 


lands sometimes the 


hibited conduct of which they would be 


ashamed at home. It therefore, 


surprise no one that college students, 


nts and the 


need al 


away from accustomed restra 


steady ing influence ol 


the moral and religious background that 
can properly accompany a tree search tor 


truth. 


cea , r 
Small colleges, because they are small, 


are in a better position to buttress mer 
knowledge-getting with the cultivation of 
character than are schools in which indi 
viduals become litt] 


more than names in 


classroom records. Smiall-college protes 


sors whose main pursuit is pure teaching, 


1 


not writing books or research or serving 
11) 


And 


anothe I 


as consultants for corporations, ar 


personal touch with the students 


the students, as they know one 


intimately, provide the soci censors ol 


a community conscious of tse 


A student 


small college spins a 


ling 


In a 


thousand ties of tee and meaning to 


his school, his teachers, his tellow stu 


dents. Such relationships resist the cor 


rosion ol the years, and the alumnus he 
comes, in spirit, one with Webster 
“My college? 

“Tt 1S, 


and yet there are those wl 


as I have said, a small college, 


o love it! 


contain a cross-section of the nation, a 


1! 


individuals from all classes 


number of 
than a small college, has been my expe 
One ot the things t 


rience, SUrpris ny 


me about some of the smaller college sin 
hotbeds of country 


American 


acency, 1S the 


the East which are 


club culture where the upper 
middle class reigns in comy 
way they speak of snobbery and point 
Institutions 


Williams 


f the col 


the finger of scorn at larger 
President Tyler Dennett, of 
College, speaking to alumni « 


lege, mentioned this point recently, and 


regretted that the majority of boys at 
Williamstown too often come from one 


section of the community 

It is true that some boys can get just as 
good “a book and laboratory education” 
in a small college as elsewhere, but the 


fact remains, and we might just as well 


face it, that in education, as in other 
walks of life, money counts. This isn’t 
to say there aren’t men in nearly every 
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small college who are the equal if not the 
superior of their colleagues in big uni- 
versities, who stay in a small college be- 
cause it suits them better. But by and 
large, the first-class teachers do drift to 
the large And first-class 


teachers count in inspiration. 


institutions. 
To get 
your physiology from a Carlson, your 
archeology from a Breasted, your history 
from a Salvemini, is important. That 
brings up another point. 

Ah, yes, say the small colleges, but 
those great men are lecturing to several 
hundred students. They haven't time to 
waste on your boy. They are deep in 
research, in making books. Their teach- 
ing, too, is impersonal, There is no con- 
tact between teacher and pupil, such as 
you get in the small classes in a small 
college. 

Of course you do, and very often it’s 
well worth the getting. Sometimes, fre- 
quently nowadays, you get it also in a 
big university. The tutorial system at 
Harvard, and especially at Yale, means 
probably more contact between student 
and teacher than at many small colleges. 
After the first year at these institutions, 
classes are, on the whole, small. Besides, 
what does it matter how small the class 


is if the professor is a mumblebug? 


[it most inspiring 60 minutes of the 
year 1936 for me was sitting under Pro 
fessor William Albert Nitze, the head ot 
the department of romance languages at 
the University of Chicago, in a class at- 
tended by about 40 pupils. Contact there, 
all right, and plenty! 

For my boy, I most desire challenging 
men, leaders, men of inspiration. Most 
of this kind in the teaching profession 
are, | think, to be found not only in the 
bigger universities, but also in or near big 
cities. Is it wise to segregate a healthy 
and acquisitive mind for the four most 
important years of his life in the facilities 
of a small provincial town with its proms 
and Winter carnivals and the other taw- 
dry excrescences which have grown up 
around the life of a small college far from 
a big center of population? 

I prefer my boy to have contact 
with stimulating men, stimulating so- 
ciety, in a place where he will be in touch 
with the best to be obtained in rausic, 
the drama, art, and other things of this 
kind, and in a metropolis where men 
like Harold Laski and prominent Euro- 
peans are certain to visit when they cross 
the Atlantic. 

This leads to another factor in my 
choice. In a large university I believe 
that the clash and conflict of minds and 
personalities in both the faculty and the 
undergraduate body will tend to make 
him less of a conformist. Young peo- 


ple, contrary to the flaming-youth theory, 
are born conformists. And educators will 
tell you this is so. 

Conformity is one of the curses of the 
country. 

In a big university such as Harvard 
there is no stress laid-on conformity. No 
one has to conform, no one has to be a 
joiner. Sink or swim, live or die, nobody 
cares. Nobody cares out in the big cold 
world, either. And, as hinted above, the 
large university is the world in micro- 
cosm. You can think your own thoughts 
there, lead your own life, as unwatched 
and unnoticed as an apartment dweller 
in Manhattan. 

Speaking ot conformity leads obviously 
to the fraternity problem. At most large 
universities and certainly at Harvard, 
fraternities mean nothing. The great in- 
door intercollegiate sport in the United 
States is calling Harvard—or any other 
institution—snobbish. Well, Harvard is 
snobbish, although my guess would be 
that there is a greater degree of tolerance, 
less bigotry, less race and class prejudice 
there than at most colleges. Anyhow 

I know some- 
I once joined a 


there are no fraternities. 
thing about fraternities. 
fraternity in a small college and I am 
talking by the book. 

If there is any snobbery comparable to 
fraternity snobbery, I wish you would 
kindly wire me collect—care of the editor 
of this magazine.* 

There is a range and variety of inter- 
ests in a big college that is obviously im- 
possible to duplicate in a small institu- 
tion. There are opportunities to do 
things, meet men attached to the same 
interests, chances to grow, to develop, to 
broaden. 

Naturally, I prefer some aspects of the 


* Before adopting Author Tunis’ suggestion, 
however, irate readers are respectfully invited to 
read the September debate-of-the-month, Abolish 
Fraternities? In it, Mr. Tunis himself and Dean 
Fred H. Turner, of the University of Illinois, 
will present their views.—Eb. 


Exploring for Profit 
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north Amazon country have for a vine- 
like plant. They do not know anything 
about chemistry, but they know that this 
vine and its roots can be mashed up and 
that their juice can be washed out in a 
dammed-up jungle stream and that all 
the fish in that part of the water will 
come up to the surface very dead. They 
know also that they can immediately 
cook the fish and eat them without be- 
coming sick. I saw them do it, and 
marvelled that there was a poison which 
was strong enough to kill fish, but 
which wouldn’t hurt fish eaters. 
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small college. Obviously, I dislike some 
things about the larger universities and 
especially about the Harvard of today. 
But I do believe that a boy who goes 
there and isn’t inspired to his intellectual 
best is a poor specimen indeed. There 
he will get an education. 


Warr is an education? I'll turn the 
microphone over to a fellow alumnus of 
Harvard who has given one of the best 
definitions of education that I have ever 
seen: 

“What is education? To create in a 
boy the spirit of tolerance, to make him 
alive to beauty, to develop what might 
be called a sanctuary of the mind. Hav- 
ing tolerance, he may face the puzzle of 
things not understood and withhold 
judgment, through the perception of 
beauty he may grow in refinement, and 
within the sanctuary of the mind, because 
of the tolerance and the beauty, he may 
begin to understand himself.” 

In brief, what I’m trying to say is that 
I prefer the large college for my boy 
because I think it offers greater opportu- 
nities for growth and development, be- 
cause it is apt to have a better teaching 
staff and better facilities for work, be- 
cause it is possibly less provincial both 
geographically and socially, because it is 
often near a large city with all the ad- 
vantages therein, and because, in a word, 
the large university is the world in minia- 
ture. 

We live in a tough age. It’s going to 
be tougher. The sooner my boy knows 
this and understands it, the better. 
Thanks very much, but I do not want 
him sheltered and protected in a small 
college in a small town. I want him 
toughened and battered in the cruelties 
of a great university like Harvard. After 
Harvard nothing is tough, not even a 
World War. I ought to know. I was 
exposed to both. 


The more I thought about it, the more 
curious I became. So I brought a lot of 
nekku roots out of the jungle and had 
them analyzed and experimented with. 
We discovered something pretty inter- 
esting—and valuable. The poison from 
the nekku root would kill fish and also 
any kind of insect or infectious pest. But 
people, dogs, birds could eat it without 
any harm. 

Do you understand what that means? 
Has some vegetable from an arsenic- 
sprayed truck garden ever made you 
deathly ill? It has many thousands ot 
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people. And arsenic germicides have 

killed cattle and dogs, and would go on 

killing them if now Nature were not 

about to supply us with a new insecticide 
from nekku roots. 

I see many great plantations, now go- 
ing to ruin because of the low price ot 
some overproduced fruit or plant, becom- 
ing rich again as nekku estates—-as soon 
is nekku plants can be taken out of the 
wild jungle country and transplanted in 
long, neat coastal rows. I see laws being 
enacted prohibiting the use of arsenic as 
an insecticide. And won't vegetable gar- 
deners, dairy people, and fruit growers 
be glad of that! The economists talk 
greatly about overproduction, but what 
they don’t know about the things which a 
man could produce, if he only knew the 
potential values in many plants which 
Nature has thus far kept secret! That's 
where the modern explorer comes in. 
The surface of the world is fairly well 
defined and known. But under the sur 
face there are earth treasures awaiting the 
discoverer; and in the dense jungles of 
the known world are thousands of undis- 


covered ingredients. 


Rel Ture first gives to man the ideas 
upon which the scientist progresses. | 
have seen many new products brought to 
civilization, and in a few years I have 
seen them discarded in favor of another 
product which a chemist has discovered. 
The chemist is an explorer, too, taking 
some rare product of the jungle, analyz- 
ing it, and then conducting countless ex- 
periments in an effort to find some way 
to manufacture the same essence more 
and more cheaply—out of a by-product 
discard pile if possible. 

At log tables sit thousands of analytical 
chemists today, working to concoct a syn- 
thetic alchemy. They have discovered 
how to make a better synthetic gum from 
which to manufacture high-speed ma- 
chine belting, and now one of our orig- 
inal wild products, balata tree gum, is a 
drug on the market. But the explorer 
doesn’t often live long enough to feel 
such competition. Chemists will labor 
long into the night, but it will be a dis- 
tant day before they discover how to 
make a poison that will kill insects and 
fish, but not man, cattle, or dogs. 

But they will some day discover it, just 
as they will discover how to make syn- 
thetic diamonds, how to make steel with- 
out manganese, how to harden copper, 
how to produce a medicine for stomach 
cramp that is as effective as guarana, how 
to make a synthetic chewing gum as fine 
as chicle. They'll discover these and other 
things, but there'll always be new things 
for the explorer to bring back and cash 
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in on before the big corporations beat 
Nature at her own game. 

And the exploring man doesn’t always 
have to travel far afield to discover new 
things which the world wants. I have 
before me a clipping from a paper only a 
day old. It tells of the discovery of a new 
mineral species. Some workmen were 
excavating a roadbed along Highway 30, 
west of Rawlins, Wyoming. They dug 
up some yellowish rock. A man who 
makes a hobby of collecting and studying 
minerals, Dr. H. C. Dake, came along, 
saw it, picked up some, and discovered 
that it was not recorded in the library of 
known rocks. He discovered that the yel- 
low rock was highly radioactive, and con- 
tained a large percentage of uranium. 
The formation was probably 600 million 
years old—but he was the first man to 
know about it. The men who had seen 
it thought it was sulphur and threw it 
aside. Today Dakite is a new name in 
mineralogy, named, of course, after its 
discoverer, Dr. Dake, and tomorrow 
along Highway 30 will rise the smoke- 
stacks of a great uranium plant. 


X. WHEN a boy writes me a letter 
and asks how he can become an explorer, 
I tell him that he can become one and 
probably make a good living by keeping 
his eyes and mind everlastingly open. If 
he’s a poor boy, as I was, he’s got to work 
terrifically hard, first competing with Na- 
ture and then competing with men. I 
usually advise him to do his exploring in 
his own neighborhood, among friendly 
familiar landscapes, but I realize there are 
youths growing up who want, just as I 
wanted, to go to the farthest fields, and 
that is as it should be. Many fortunes 
await men who can go exploring for 
profit—who know what the future world 
will need and who, when they find it, will 
know how to hang on to it, for profit. 

Exploring for earth’s treasures, though, 
is no different from the exploring any 
man must do to get ahead in life and 
make secure his old nonworking years. 
Every man, be he doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, or laborer, has many jungles to 
find his way through. Had I liked com- 
mercial business, I am sure I'd have had 
as many adventures. There would have 
been unknown trails and wolves. The 
wolves often would have been in sheep's 
clothing—and that is one thing with 
which the man who explores jungles 
doesn’t have to contend. Nature is cruel 
at times, and she has many tricks up her 
sleeve, but when you see a sheep, it really 
is a sheep; and when you see a red-eyed 
black jaguar, get out your gun. 

That’s what I like about exploring! 
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Where No Men Are Enemies 


| Continued from page-13]| 


neighbors; but this is a perversion, the 
most monstrous perversion being prac- 
ticed on earth today. Rages Dr. Walder- 
see in Robert Sherwood’s Idiot’s Delight: 
“They are all infected with the same 
virus. Chauvinistic nationalism! They 
expect all bacteriologists to work on 
germs to put in bombs to drop from air- 
planes. To fill people with death! Lve- 
ber Gott! Why don’t they let me do 
what is good? Good for the whole 
world?” 

There you have it—the ethic of the 
altitudes where no men are enemies— 
“good for the whole world!” Good not 
merely for you and your wife and your 
son John and his wife, not exclusively 
for any clique of “insiders,” for any 
one land or race. Beethoven is for all 
men who have ears; the conquest of 
diptheria was a victory for mankind; 
Edison’s lamp lights the world. 

And what of it? 

Well, two commands it seems to me 
inhere in these observations and speak 
out with strong voices to modern man. 
Says the first: Get you, as an individual, 
during some portion of your unused time, 
up into the mountain, across the border 
of these high realms. Says the second: 
Return then to your life as a socio-eco- 
nomic being in the valleys of contention, 
competition, and violence, bringing with 
you something of the attitude, the meth- 
ods, the ethic you have found up there. 

This is not the usual and by now 
somewhat tiresome recommendation to 
take up a hobby as an antidote for the 
boredom of leisure. That is not enough. 
For plenty of people are already diligently 
pursuing their avocations somewhat as 
pleasant private vices, just as many artists, 
scholars, and scientists pursue their pro- 
fessions without catching the import, the 
spirit of what they are doing; they re- 
main closeted, looking down their noses 
at their own circle of affairs. 

Perhaps I can best make clear by illus- 
tration the distinction I have in mind. 
At school I roomed for a year with a 
third-year medical student. From boy- 
hood he had planned to be a physician 
and had prepared himself straight 
through to that end; and he was a better- 
than-competent student. But it was not 
until that third year that he was struck 
by the full social meaning of the work he 
had chosen. Reading Sinclair Lewis’ Ar- 
rowsmith dropped him into a long period 
of seemingly morose brooding. We found 
him pouring over the lives of Lister and 


Osler and Pasteur. I know that hearing 
the story of Dr. Joseph DeLee’s incred- 
ible struggles to establish what has be- 
come the world’s greatest maternity hos- 
pital made a deep impression. Dr. DeLee 
was a man whose work he had seen in 
the amphitheater and had admired. 

Then, with a climaxing dramatic 
nicety, a cancer struck down my friend's 
father. The day he came back from the 
funeral, we talked almost all night on a 
bench in Jackson Park in Chicago. The 
burden of his words was this: “I’ve 
thought always of being a respected, very 
prosperous doctor in some live commu- 
nity. I’ve thought of medicine being my 
profession, not of myself as being medi- 
cine’s servant. That difference has been 
fermenting in me for quite a while. I’ve 
been afraid of it. But my father’s going 
has made everything clear. That cancer 
that killed him, I see now in multiple, 
everywhere. It makes a vile face at me 
that I can’t turn away from. Whether | 
become respected and prosperous doesn’t 
matter very much any more. There's 
something that has to be done.” 

College-boy idealisms poured out on 
park benches at night have a melancholy 
way of fizzling off. Not in this case. To- 
day, in New York, Dr. Mayca is far out 
on his chosen front; his community is the 
world; his colleagues are in every land; 
he fights, but against no man. 


Wis. YES, you say, all very splendid, 
only we can’t all do that sort of thing, or 
the world wouldn't get its shoes cobbled 
and its bread baked. We can’t all be poets 
and musicians and mathematicians and 
research doctors. Somebody must draw 
the water and hew the wood. Of course. 
But this does not decree exclusion from 
these interests nor disqualify one for ex- 
ploring attitudes, tastes, and work un- 
familiar in much of the drudgery and 
exciting scramble of making a living and 
getting on. 

One of the astronomers I mentioned 
above is a hotel manager. The round of 
his work does not make him overly trust- 
ful of human nature. There are the 
guests who steal linen and silver. Drunks. 
Bad checks. Ruined furnishings. The 
employees who steal and who accept 
bribes from salesmen. Produce merchants 
who send short weight, heavy wrappings, 
little eggs. Delivery boys who leave their 
goods and walk out with a radio. 

“But you take stars, now,” he said; 
“you can’t buy and sell em. You can’t 
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bribe *em. They don’t lie and pilfer. 
They keep their appointments. They 
obey the laws. And, about the best of all, 
they give you a perspective on things, 
take you a long way from your home and 
Not that I don’t like the hotel 
But if I thought it was all 
I think I'd be twice 
the ornery, self-centered crank that I am. 


office. 
game. I do. 
there was for me, 
This astronomy and mathematics busi- 
ness—it’s centrifugal. It throws you out, 
away from yourself, if you get what | 


mean.’ 


a “GOT” it and he had said it well. 
For that is the character and service of 
these particular interests, that they turn 
from the insistently 


attention outward 


human or the immediately real toward 


the nonhuman or the idealized; from 
outguessing competitors to outguessing 
Nature; 


kets to browsing freely 


from scrambling in scarcity mar- 
in meadows of 
limitless supply, where there is no more 
need to quarrel with one’s neighbors for 
benefits to enjoy than tor oxygen to 
breathe. 

But there is the other aspect of all this, 
so very important that upon it rests the 
hopes of such capital-letter dignitaries as 
Peace, Progress, and Civilization. There 
is the movement that goes on in the other 
direction, from the mountain provinces 
like 


There are annexations going on. 


plains. 
The 


taken over whole 


downward, water to the 
arts and sciences have 
sectors once tyrannized by superstition, 
cruelty, and ignorance. 

But are there limits to this process? 
Are there barriers hopelessly cutting off 
certain of the traditionally embattled. re- 
gions of life? Are we, as physicians, to 
heal men, as violinists to delight them, 
while as politicians we embroil them in 
slaughter and as economists try to explain 
away their crumbs and rags? 

It is one way, the immemorial way, to 
use the good right arm; it is the new way, 
the modern imperative, to use the brain. 
The old way was, when hungry, to loot 
your neighbor’s fields; the modern way is 
to perfect your agriculture. To use the 
soldier when we might use the scientist is 
an immoral Peace and 
plenty will be had, if ever, through an 
entente cordiale with Nature to obtain 
the goods, services, knowledge, and de- 
lights that we need, rather than by con- 
tinuing the old rackets of mutual aggres- 
sion to extract loot, servitude, and “vic- 
tory” from one another. 

Mary Austin, struck by the meanness 
of the white man’s treatment of the Cali- 
fornia Indian as against the wonder of 
his conquest of the California landscape, 
observed that “the struggle of men with 


anachronism. 









men is at best a sick and squalid affair 
for one of the parties; but man contriving 
against the gods for possession of the 
earth is your true epic 

Philosophers, prophets, and poets have 
been telling us this sort of thing for ages. 
But mankind, 


lacked the 


make the lessons applicable. 


until lately, has simply 


instruments and methods to 
Terribly true 
is it that these selfsame instruments and 
in the hands of old ideas, 


methods, may 


destroy us, but the steel is here now in 


abundance whether for at or plow- 


And the 


hands of 


shares is for us to choose. 


choice is, in a measure, in the 


every man, no matter how obscure he 


may feel himself to be. He is a potential 


citizen of the provinces where no men 


are enemies, a potential emissary trom 


them back to the troubled world. And 
what, in the final analvsis, does that 
citizenship mean? 

It means, if not the full ability, at least 


the will, to join with others, re gardless of 


their class, race, or bank accounts, and 


pass a problem calmly from eye to eye, 


like a puzzling complex of crystals under 


the mineralogist’s binocular. It means 


bringing to bear on that problem the best 


available knowledge and the most refined 


techniques. It means—if knowledge and 


technique be wanting—to explore for 


them in scientific manner. It means re 


=I 


...MEN 
MAJOR LEAGUES 


Those men every community regards as 
leaders ... in turn demand similar superior 
performance. In Chicago these men find 

The Stevens the atmosphere 
they demand of a hotel. That's the 
they call The Stevens, 
Their strongest endorsements are 
their repeated autographs on our register. 


OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 


Hotel.” 
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and more of Nature's 


and less and 


quiring more 


P ; 
swers ess of mans erfa 


emotionalized prejudices 


In a word, then, what we are talk 
about is a state of mind, which puts 
quiry before decision, coéperation betore 
hostility, humility betore arrogance 
state of mind is making invasions amor 
us 1n all, sorts of guises as organ " 
tions, personalities, mo is 

A thousand and on 
cited. At random, I mention a tev 


International Red Cross, Charles F. Ket 


OO|S, renta 


tering, the public sch 


movement, revolt against the ¢ 


giecne 

an ee ; eS st 

1deal of conquest, the maustria eseal 

laboratory, the trade associa e Na 
tional Park Service, the | Secret 


riat, the public library, the Human Bet 


terment Foundation, H. G. Well ‘ 
social settlement, Rotary International 
the Farm Chemurgic Council, the Intet 
national Labor Organization—and arm 
othcers drawing bows for the Philad 


phia Symphony Orchestra 
Our 


realist friend could as easily cit 


a thousand and one proots that the 1n 


vasion ts failing. He could shake today’s 


newspaper in our taces. He could sa 


that in the socio-economic - political 
1] 


spheres men will always indulge the: 
narrowest pre judices and use their claw 
he could say that even the musician, th 
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Composition Company 





211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 


Phone Central 3173 





The Largest Selection of Modern 


Type Faces in the Middle West 


TOR**A LIFT 
LL MLALIEL: OLDER FOLK 


| 

| 
This automatic Elevator solves the prob- | 
lem of those who cannot climb stair s | 
Operates on lighting circuit. my -~ ‘ 4 
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vendable. Easily installed in ol wr new 
homes. Modest prices. Write for ri ~oklet 
THE SHEPARD ELEVATOR CO. 
Builders of Finest Office 
and Hote! Elevators 
— R.. Colerain Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio | 
| 


H SHEPARD T 
ome 


Parents 





LIFT] 


Pat of 


ADE MARK 





A Little Pamphlet, allegedly humor- 
ous, for golfers who play for compan- 
ionship, fresh air and exercise. 
25 Cents Postpaid 

P. 0. Box 1S! Jacksonville, Florida 





R. T. ARNOLD 








To complete your Rotary ‘library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN, Prices submitted on request. 


~ DOG SECTION 





For Sale 
MY BLACKTAN FEMALE 


3! years old, medium size, open trailer, wide 
all night hunter, good musical voice, solid 
barker on coons, opossums, and sold on 20 
days trial, prepaid at $35.00 


T. WILLIAMS, New Concord, _ 








For Sale—MY COONHOUND 


4 years old, Black-tan color, medium size 
Bluetick-Redbone breed. Deer, Fox and Rab- 
bit proof, wide all night hunter and A No.-l 
Coonhound in every respect. Works well in 
either mountains or bottoms. Sold on 20 days 
prepaid trial at $50.00. NO TRASH. 


T. WILLIAMS, New Concord, Ky. 








FOR SALE 
Kentucky Coon Dogs 


and combination hunters, Sold on 

your approval. (My dogs tree.) An 

extra high-class pair of Rabbithounds 

for $20.00. List free. 

RIVERHILL KENNELS 
Kentucky 





Hymon 











BOSTONS ON CREDIT 
Easy monthly payments 
WORLD FAMOUS STOCK 

| shipped safely ey ay dime tor 


pictures and 
**Sentree Bostons,'’ 405A Gardenia, Royal Oak, Michigan 
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scholar, the artist, and the scientist will 
troop down from their heights to promote 
a struggle once it is under way. 

Yes—such is the issue. Mr. Wells has 
called it the race between education and 
catastrophe. 

From music through all the arts and 
from mathematics through all the sci- 
ences there runs a temperament, a spirit, 
a method, and a vision which is of the 
essence of the education some men are 
getting and all men need. Individuals so 
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educated, whether formally or not, are 
more numerous today than ever before. 
Never doubt it. They are here even in 
the most insane corners of the earth. 

The cynic prophesies they will be con 
founded, mocked, and silenced. Even so, 
to be of their company, if only for odd 
moments of the day, to serve as their rep. 
resentative in whatever work one must 
do, is to extend by that much the des- 
perate chances for an empire that is of 
all humankind. 


A Corner for ‘Pellet Pounders’ 


Brine a squib that may interest those 
hookers and slicers in that great frater- 
nity of golfers for whom someone once 
lightly suggested Rotary ought to create 
a special Object. 

* * * 

Caddy trouble? Rotarian Thomas 
Hauck, of Manistee, Michigan—lucky 
chap—has all but forgotten that such a 
thing exists. 

The reason is, he has a caddy that 
never misses, never talks, never needs a 
fee—except maybe a soupbone a couple 
times a week, and, for a tip, a ride home. 

The caddy’s name is Pickles, and 
Pickles is a dog whose antecedents are 
chiefly fox terrier. 

A one-track mind, at least when he’s 
on the links, is his gift. It’s his job to 
keep two eyes on the ball—in spite of 
gophers, squirrels, snakes, and a dozen 
other interesting harassments. 

From the bench at the tee, Pickles 
In spite of 


wild 


watches his boss drive off. 
Rotarian Hauck’s _ self-confessed 


“Stay with it, friend. 


shooting, Pickles seldom misses the line 
of flight. In fact, he has lost but two 
of the plaguing little white spheres in as 
many years—and then he didn’t have a 
chance. 

When he finds the ball, he makes a 
big fuss over it. Sometimes he picks it 
up, but then drops it pronto. 

Often when the ball has a long roll 
and he crosses its line of flight, he picks 
up the scent and sneaks up on the ball 
much in the manner of a bird dog near- 
ing a point. 

No, Pickles can’t read—so the initials 
on the balls don’t help him pick the 
right one. But his nose knows. 

When Pickles comes across an alien 
ball, he stops momentarily, squints at it, 
and probably says to himself, “Heck, 
this isn’t ours. I’d better move along.” 
He never sniffs twice. 

One day when Rotarian Hauck was 
making his second drive for a certain 
Pickles was waiting 50 yards 
Just for fun, Rotarian Hauck 


green, 


ahead. 


And if you strike oil, remember—we're still partners!” 
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Pickles, the “most/y fox terrier” on 
the bench, “shags” golf bails for 
Rotarian Tom Hauck, of Manis- 
tee, Mich. He has lost but two in 
two years, never picks the wrong 
ball, works with his eves and nose. 


changed his stance and faced directly 
away from the green. That was a little 
toe much for Pickles. Yelping, barking, 
and squealing, Pickles refused to budge 
from his spot, and yipped in dog lan- 
guage, so his boss declares, “Why you 
dumb so-and-so. You're driving in the 
wrong direction.” 

While Rotarian Hauck doesn’t say so, 
Pickles may get his name from an ap- 
petite he may have for dills and sweets. 
And maybe that sort of fare has some- 
thing to do with his talent on the fair- 








But before you try the treatment 


way. 
on your dog, perhaps you'd better see 


your veterinarian. 


Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1937-38 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
The supplementary references may be ob- 
tained from your local public library or by 
writing to the individual State Library Com- 


missions. 
* * * 


FOURTH WEEK (AUGUST) — Gaps 
Disclosed by the Classification Survey 


(Club Service). 
From THe Rotarian— 
A Colloquy on Profits. Editorial. This issue, 
page 33 
We Sell Service. R. S. Francis, Jr. July. 1937 
The Home-Town Editor Speaks. W. Earle Dye. 


July, 1937. 

Seven Points to Stress. Will R. Manier, Jr. 
July; 1936. 

We Start with the Individual. Ed. R. Johnson. 
July, 1935. 

Each Club Is a Unit. Editorial. June, 1934. 

Time to Take Stock? Editorial. Aug., 1934. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
How to Make Vocational Service Effective in a 


Small Rotary Club. No. 531. 
Gaps Disclosed by the Classification Survey. 
N 4 


°o. ° 
FIFTH WEEK (AUGUST)—Boys Work 
Plans for the Coming Year (Community 
Service) 
from THe Rorarian— 

A ‘Pat on the Back’ for Youth. Hugh Jones. 
This issue, page 7. 

Small College—or Large One? (debate) The 
Small School Trains for Living. [Earl A. 
Roadman. Large Schools Offer More Oppor- 
tunities. John R. Tunis. This issue, page 14. 

There’s Always a New Crowd! George T. Eager. 
This issue, page 20. 


‘Kids and Coppers’—Not in  aaeenaceam Neil 
M. Clark. his issue, page 28 

“‘What’s the Matter with Our Bill?? Roy B. 
Dickerson. Apr., 1937. 

What Questing Youth Wants. Walter D. Head. 
Apr., 1935. 

Character Training for Youth. John Dewey 
Sept., 1934 

Boys Don’t Want x. Be Criminals. Julian Mont- 
omery 

Youur % in a Eencited World. E. B. DeGroot. 
Nov., 1935. 


Are Too Many Seine. Ss College? (debate) Yes 
a"? Piper David Kinley. Sepr., 

Building Better Boyhood. Angus Mitchell. Aug., 

So We Are Calling It—‘Boy Sponsorship.’ 
Winthrop R. Howard. June, 1937 

Help =, Get That Job! George T. Eager. 


June, 19 
Save a Save All. Editorial. Jan., 1935. 


Other Magazines— 
Games or Gangs. 

of Reviews. May, 
Youth in College. 


W. Ryland Boorman. 
1937. 


Fortune. 


Review 


1936. 


June, 


My bg with 
193 
Some " Social 


a Boy. Parents’ Magazine. Apr., 


and Economic Implications of the 


Youth Problem. Raymond A. Kent. Occupa 
tions May, 1937 
Books— 
Organizations tor Youth. Elizabeth Pendry and 
—— Hartshorne. McGraw-Hill. N. Y 1937 
5 
Was College Worth-While? John R Tunis. 
_ Hare ourt, Bra N. Y. 1936 8. 
Growing into Lite. David Seab: Blue Ribbon 
Books. $1 
Youth and Creative Living. Cynthia Maus. Har- 
per. N. Y 1932. $1.25 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Boys Work Plans for the Coming Year. No. 


669a 
FIRST WEEK (SEPTEMBER)—My Vis- 
its to Rotary Clubs in—(Another Coun- 
try) 
From Tue Rorarian— 
Through England on One 


Brummitt. This issue, page 
Rotary Takes Root in Malaya. 


(International Service). 


eee Dan B. 


Richard Sidney. 


July, 1937 
The Hospitable Japanese. Charles R. Frazier. 
Sept., 1936 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
My Visit to Rotary Clubs in—. No. 756 
A Country of Interest (outline may be followed 


by member in making talk) No 
SECOND WEEK (SEPTEMBER) —Hob- 


bies and Avocations, a Novel and Inter- 


esting Way to Enhance Acquaintance 
(Club Service) 
From Tue Rorarian— 
Where No Men Are Enemies. Farnsworth Crow- 
der. This issue, page 11. 


The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post. This issue, page 
42; ane see issues of THE ROTARIAN since Jan., 
1936 


Pick Your Hobby. Editorial. Mar. 1937. 

Backyard Trains. Weldon Melick This issue, 
page 44. 

The Potter and the Merchant. Farnsworth Crow- 
der. Oct., 1935. ‘ 

Give Your Hobby Its Head. Ray Giles. Feb., 
1935. 

Heavens! Webb Waldron. Aug., 


Consider the 
1936. 
Thrust and Parry for Health. 
Mar 1937 
Other Magazines— 


Organizing a Hobby Show. 
reation Apr., 1936 


Sisley Huddleston. 


H. F. Donn. Rec- 











Educational and Promotional Values of a Hobby 


Fair. P. Busch 


zine. Jan., 1937 


Pamphlets and Papers— 


Industrial Education Maga 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International 
My Hobby and What It Means to Me. No 641 
Books— 
How to Ride Your oe Archie F. Collins. 
Appleton-Century. N. 1935. $2. 
—* 7 Everybody. "had Lampland. Harper. 
19 
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IT STAPLES, PINS & TACKS 


An tadiepensable le Tool For Every 

Home, Office, Sh poping Room 

Traveller, Professiona Man 
Artist, Architect, Engineer 


Dept. R 


“RX45" 










Le a 
stares Write for One Today 


r 















the 
fingertips of the typist. Cham 
pionship Speed and Champion 


Place championship speed at 


ship Stamina are yours in the 
Underwood. Know why typists 
acclaim it... why executives 


endorse it. 
Typewriter Division 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Someey 
One Park Avenue, New York, Y. 


Typewriters, Accounting Max« — 
Adding Machines, Carbon Paper 
Ribbons and other Supplies 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 








Marlin Razor Blades 


Old Compeny Slashes Selling 
Costs—Offers 40 First Quality 
Blades for Half a Dollar 


The Marlin Firearms Company, fa 
mous for the manufacture of fine guns 
since 1870, has found a way to bring 
the finest quality razor blades to shav- 
ers at a fraction of their usual cost, 

Basic patents having expired, Marlin 
pays no royalties. And by selling in 
“wholesale” quantities, with economies 
in packaging, shipping, etc., the com- 
pany effects savings which are passed 
on to the consumer. 

Made of the finest Swedish surgical 
steel, for standard holders, Marlin 
blades are offered at the unprece- 
dented price of 80 for one dollar, 40 
for fifty cents. Under the company’s 
ironclad guarantee, you can try these 
new blades without risk. Use five, 
and if you do not find them equal to 
the best, you may return the balance 
and get your money back. 

Mail the coupon today for a “whole- 
sale” package of these fine blades! 
Marlin will pay the postage 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 
90 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 








Enclosed is .....0.. for which send me, postage 
OU. senaceus Marlin Surgical Steel Biades, 
Double Edge Style, under your money-baca 
guarantec 

40 for 50c 80 for $1 
Name..... 
Berest AGGIE occ ccccccecccoccccoccesceccsces 
ta hsvin a: bie beeebccdeate State 
When writing, please mention The Rotarian’ 








It's 


(GUL 


in St. Lewis 





Tune in your favorite temperature 
and enjoy cool, restful comfort ina 
Mayfair air-conditioned room, Each 
room with private bath, radio, and 
other refinements. Three air-condi- 
tioned restaurants. 
50% of all roams, $3.50 or lesa, 
single: $5.00 or less, double. 
4/ Your Doorslep”™ 
. 
LENNOX « ONE BLOCK OVER 
Same Management 


* Downtown 


HOTEL 





Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hote! Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotery Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


BE SURE TO VISIT—— 


OLLEGE INN 


corr S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 

















{ Rotary Supplies 
‘ for every occasion 

Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-3’’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 Weat Madison Street Chicago, Ul. 


a 2 ‘a 
We will write 
SPEAKERS : your speeches, 


Rates as low as $1.0@ for half-hour ad- 














{i 


dress, depending on type of speech 
wanted Information free. Strictly 
confidential. Write! = 


FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking. 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohie 


Peo i mn nn on os 


2 2 
(a 





HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Why not give us a call the next 
time you need to engage teachers ? 
Henry D Huches, N Manager, 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicage, Mi. 


“The Rotarian” 





“When writing, please mention 


‘Chats on 
Contributors 


EM, science, industry, finance, re- 
ligion, statecraft, are but a few fields probed by 
Sir Josiah Stamp since he received his B.Sc. 
London University. Honored both 
Atlantic, he has made notable con- 
tributions to the literature of economic science, is 
of the Midland & Scottish 
and director of the Bank of England. 


from on 


sides of the 


chairman London 


Railway 


has served his Government in various capacities. 
In 1936, he was president of the British Associa- 
Advancement of Science. This is 
his second contribution to THe Rotarian. His 
The Sctentist and Soctety. ... At 
a trapper of polecats, William LaVarre, 
laid his career foundation: 
South 


tion for the 


theme here: 


ten 
Ek rploring for Pi ojit, 


commercial expioration in American 
He has, 
the 
Western Hemisphere, 


diamond fields in British 


graduation from Harvard, 
the 


jungles. since 


found largest diamond ever mined in 


promoted development of 


Guiana, served as sales 


and merchandising counsel, published news- 


Earl Roadman 


papers, contributed to 


magazines including 


THe Rorartan—written a 
book, been elected a Fel 
low of the Royal Geo- 


graphical Society. 


* * * 

The question Small Col 
lege—or Large One? will 

plague many a parent and 

youngster in the days 


ahead. Earl A. Roadman, 
member of the Sioux City, 
Rotary Club, 
the small 
debate-of-the- 


Iowa, pro- 





ponent of col- 
the 


gained his formal 


lege in 
month, 
insti 


education at several 


tutions before entering 
the Later, he 
became tf Da- 
kota Wesleyan University, 
there to 
assumed the presidency of Morningside College 
John R. Tunis, long known to 
believes Large Schools Offer 


authority 


ministry, 


president ( 


Photo: Acme 


Sir Josiah 





remain until he 
in 2936, « % 
ROTARIAN readers, 
More Opportunities. 
sports, but of late has made a provocative study 
of his Harvard class (1911) 25 years later. . . 

A. W. Knight, Safety Work at the Crossroads, 
sold rugs until his color blindness “was discov- 
and fields have 


He is an on 


ered.”’ Since, his labors varied: 
disaster work with the Red Cross, ad- 


public relations, writing, 





vertising, oil, 
laboratory technician. 
* * * 


William Lyon Phelps, professor 
University, Rotarian 
of New Haven, Conn., once more beck- 
ons with May I Suggest—. . . . Neil 
M. Clark, ‘Kids and Coppers'—Not in 
Headlines, has made the by-lines of 
some 50 magazines, including THE 
Rorarian, since 1921. One-time Har- 
vard student, he was a_ publishing- 
house editor for eight years. .. 4 
André Gardot, Maurice Duperrey, 


emeritus of Yale 


Contributors (from left to 
right in top row ): Brummitt, 
Jones, Knight; (bottom): 
Anderson, Clark, and Eager. 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 








Photo: 
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Author John R. Tunis “at ease” 


Di 
France. . 

Where N 
magazines th 


Man, is a Past Governor of the 49th 


attorney, 


the 
trict, an 
Farnsworth Crowder, who 
Men Are writes for 
while he runs a one-acre “ranch” 

An advertising executive with a “rovin 
commission” in the firm of Batten, Barton, Du: 
Gsborne, George T. Eager, Ther: 


thrice-week! 


resides in Angers, 
notes 
Enemies, 
in California 


stiine & 
Always 
column for 60 newspapers. 

his Help Him Get That Job! in the June Ro 
. Sir James Barrett, Lifesavers 
chancellor of Melbourne Universit 


a New Crowd!, edits a 


Readers will recal 
ARIAN. . 
the Bush, 
was instrumental Bush 


Asso 


in the founding of the 


Nursing movement in Australia, of whose 


is honorary secretary. 
* * «&* 


Hugh Jones, 4 ‘Pat on the Back’ for 


a writer who 


ciation he 


Yout/ 
whose one love is advertising, is 
. Operator 
of a casualty insurance business, Rotary 
tional 1932-33, Chairman of the 
Rotary Foundation Trustees in 1936-37, member 
of the Albuquerque, N. Mex., Rotary Club, 
Clinton P. Anderson writes of places he ha: 
Bermuda—Enchanted Isle is his current 
invitation. Since 1932, Dan B. Brummitt, 
Through England on One Speech, has been ed 
itor of the Christian Advocate. He is a member 
of the Kansas City, Mo., Rotary Club. 

Weldon Melick, Backyard Trains, prefers ait 


travel while* moving from one place to another 


“likes new places, new things.” 


Interna- 


President in 


visited. 


writing for radio and magazines. 


Moore 
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OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, SR., once 

said: “The ability to deal with people 

is as purchasable a commodity as 
sugar or coffee. I will pay more for that 
ability than for any other under the 
sun.” 

Wouldn’t you suppose every college 
would conduct practical courses to develop 
this ‘“highest-priced ability under the sun?”’ 
To our knowledge, none has. 


How to develop that ability is the 
subject of Dale Carnegie’s new book. 


A few years ago Chicago University and 
the united Y.M.C.A. Schools made a sur- 
vey to find out the prime interest of adults. 
The survey took two years, cost $25,000. 
It indicated that their first interest is health 
—and their second, how to understand and 
get along with people; how to make people 
like you; how to win others to your way of 
thinking. 

Wouldn’t you suppose that after the mem- 
bers of this survey committee had decided to 
give such a course, they could readily have 
found a practical textbook? They searched 
diligently-—yet could find none suitable. 


The book they were looking for was re- 
cently published—and overnight became a 
best seller. 36,000 copies were sold in three 
days of last week alone. More than 500,000 
copies have been sold to date! IT IS OUT- 
SELLING ANY OTHER BOOK IN 
AMERICA TODAY! 


ANEW BOOK—The ManBehindlt 


This book is called How to Win Friends 
and Influence People—and is written by 
the one man perhaps better qualified to 
write it than anyone else. 

Dale Carnegie is the man to whom the big men 
of business come for practical guidance on get- 


ting along with people successfully. During the 
last 25 years he has trained more than 17,000 


business and professional men and women— 
among them some of the most famous in the 
country. 


When he conducts his course on How to Influ- 
ence People and on Public Speaking in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Commodore or The Pennsy!l- 
vania, or the Hotel Astor (second largest hall in 
New York), it is packed to capacity. Large or- 
ganizations—such as The New York Telephone 
Co., Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., and 
many others listed elsewhere on this page—have 
had this training conducted by Mr. Carnegie for 
their executives. 


This new book grew out of that vast laboratory 
of experience. As the panel at the top of this 
page shows, it is as practical as 25 years’ success 
with the problems of thousands in all walks of 
life can make it. 


The Case of Michael O’Neil 


Michael O’Neil lives in New York City. He 
first got a job as a mechanic. When he got mar- 
ried he needed more money. So he tried to sell 
automobile trucks. But he was a terrible flop. 


An inferiority complex was eating his heart 
out. On his way to see any prospect, he broke out 
into a cold sweat. Before he could get up cour- 
age to open an office door, he had to walk past it 
half a dozen times. 


_When he finally got in, he would invariably find 
himself antagonizing, arguing. Then he would get 
kicked out—never knowing quite why. 





“The Reader's 


HOW 


“From Mr. 





fi WIN ; the wealth of anecdotes and com- 
FRIENDS lations. in _which HOW TO. WIN 
FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE PEO- 
ang PLE abounds."’ 
INFLUENCE ' 
NOE ets 
vA 
(tue THIS IS A BIG BOOK 
OF THIRTY-SEVEN 
CHAPTERS, INCLUDING: 


The Big Secret of Dealing with People 

Six Ways to Make People Like You Instantly 

An Easy Way to Become a Good Conversa- 
tionalist 

A Simple Way to Make a Good First Impres- 
sion 

How to Interest People 

Twelve Ways to Win People to Your Way 
of Thinking 

A Sure Way of Making Enemies—and How 
to Avoid It 

The Safety Valve in Handling Complaints 

How to Get Cooperation 

A Formula That Will Work Wonders for 
You 

The Movies Do It. 
Don’t You Do It? 

Nine Ways to Change People Without Giv- 
ing Offense or Arousing Resentment 

How to Criticize—and Not Be Hated for It 


Radio Does It. Why 


How to Spur Men on to Success 
Making People Glad to Do What You Want 
Results 
Home 










Letters That Produce Miraculous 


Seven Rules for Making Your 
Happier 


Life 


Digest" 

devoted 10 pages to this 
volume—because in their words, 
Carnegie’s extensive 
reservoir of experience has come 





HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 
ano INFLUENCE PEOPLE 
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Westinghouse Electric & ¢ 
Manufacturing Co 
New York Telephone Co of 
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Pennsylvania ric © 
Work 
American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers 
New York 
McGraw - Hill Publishing ) 
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He was such a failure he decided to go back to 
work ina machine shop. Then one day he received 
a letter inviting him to attend the opening session 
of a Dale Carnegie course 


“It may do you some good, Mike, 


SEND NO MONEY 


Try Dealing THIS WAY 
for just FIVE Days! 








with Pes ple 


When you get your copy, simply read it; there 
H SA are no “‘exercises’’ to practice Then try for f 
God knows you need it days Dale Carnegie’s simple method of dea Z 
He didn’t want to go was afraid he would be — — eee See ex — Ga - y lite 
out of place. But his despairing wife made him, sien are 4 hi pdt Bernie. ns Py bead, 
saying, “It may do you some good, Mike,God = “ - ak aneinn sree Ws ag oi pthesy 1ere 
knows you need it.’’ “inste 2K + arousing resentmen riction. or 
He went to the meeting. Then he attended Schon ees 
every other meeting of the course He lost his It is not necessary to send any money now 
fear, learned how to talk convincingly, how to You may pay for “How to Win Friends and 
make people like him at once, how to win Influence People’ when it is vered with 
friends and influence others the definite understanding that its pr of 
Today Michael O’Neil is a star g only $1.96 will be refunded to you if you wish 
salesman for one of the country’s it. If this book does what we claim, it w 
largest manufacturers of motor ONLY mean more to you than ANY book you have 
trucks. His income has skyrocketd ever read. If it doesn't, we do not want ye 
Last year at the Hotel Astor, he to keep it. Mail this coupon at once 
wag Hetore 2500 peonie and tod RSM QE siwow na scausten, Do C29, 8 Fut re, Ne os 
ments. Few professional speakers . r = ee ee ee ee eee ee 
could have equalled his confidence SIMON and SCHUSTER, Publishers 
—or his reception. 4 Dept. C-289, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. i 


Michael O’Neil’s problem was ex- 
actly the same as that of thousands 
in other fields the fundamental 
one of getting along with people 
Heis just one example of what Dale 
Carnegie’s help has meant to more 
than 17,000 others in all types of endeavor. 





to keep it! 


What 
Dale Carnegie has done for them he can do for 


you. Look at the chapter headings. They in- 
dicate the amount of hard-hitting priceless in- 
formation his book contains. But the subject is 
so intensely important that we say, look at this 
book without obligation. Then decide whether or 
not you want to own it. 


This book has been published for only a short 
time. Yet, it is now outselling any other book 
fiction or non-fiction—in America! The presses 


are now running continuously to turn out 5000 
copies daily. 


When writing Simon and Schuster, please mention THE ROTARIAN Magazine 


IF you decide B . ” 


ase send me How to Win Friends and Influence 
People I will pav y« ' nly $1. few : 


for 5 da ind retur r refund I 


pp Ace 
B cits Sta 


1 


1 Check here if 1 prefer to enclose $1 _9¢ 
New York Sales Ta WITH t n 
q case WE will pay the postace Same 
lege applies, of course 
i NOTE: If resident of N. Y. City { we 


Sales Tax 


_ SSS. ee 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 














ROXBURY 


NOW THE CHESHIRE ACADEMY 


A Modern Preparatory School for 150 boys, Sue 

cessful college preparation Small classes Indi 

vidual attention Flexible curriculum 100-acre 

campus; large gymnasium All sports, including 

golf Broad extra curricular program with music 

and dramatics. Separate Junior School, Catalogue 
A. F. Sheriff. Headmaster 








Cheshire, 





Connecticut 








THE HUN 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


| Princeton, New Jersey 





LOWER SCHOOL 


A complete school in itself en- 
tirely separate from Upper 
School. Forty-acre campus at 
Edgerstoune, one mile from 
Princeton. Fifth grade through 
Sophomore year of High School. 
Experienced masters. Sound 
preparation for Upper 
School or other preparatory 
schools. Complete program of 
sports and other activities. 
Optional five-day boarding plan 


Hun 








JOHN G. HUN, PH.D., Headmaster 
109 Stockton St.. 


UPPER SCHOOL 


Exceptional preparation .or 
college. Best features of 
tutorial plan through small, 

ormal!l instruction roups 


with unusually successful mas- 
ters. Individual attention. 
Complete, modern buildings 
and campus. All s - me 
cluding football, 

riding, golf, tenn ey me 4 
interscholastic and other cham- 
pionship series. 





Princeton, N. J. 














High School and Junior College 
Every Boy Rides 


R. 0. T.C. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


COL. 0.C. PEARSON, Superintendent 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 








HARRISBURG 


ACADEMY 


Provides the best educational facilities tor 










pupile of all ages. Graduates in 56 colleges 
and universities. odern bulldings, fine 
campus, new gym, swimming pool, all ath- 
letics Moderate rates. Est. 1784. Two 

ar Junior College course in business 
raining. 


Arthur & Brewn, Headmaster 
Box 313 Harrisburg, Pa. 





CARLISLE SCHOOL 





Boys’ military preparatory, ages {2 to 20 
Ideal location, fully accredited, small classes, indi- 
vidual instruction, good athletic team, rate $450.00 
includes dreas uniform. Write for catalogue, 


COLONEL JAS. F. RISHER, HEADMASTER. 
Leck drawer G, Bamberg, S. C. 








Sinee (885 For Boys 


THE MORGAN SCHOOL 
PETERSBURG, TENNESSEE 


Junior School Preparatory For Graduate 
; School mait 
Limit 20 Limit 75 High School 
Grades 6-7-8 Grades 9-10- 11-12 Graduates 
$460.00 $550.0 $550.00 


— Also one School—— 
Address R. KENNETH ——— = 
“Where Beys Are Taught te ind. pre 














PERKIOMEN 


Aceredited school convenient to New York and 
Prindvinhiay Select group best 







families. Classes average Boys really tearn 
how to study. % of inet’ year's graduates tn 
} Li collenes. Unusual lUbrar wi variety of 


golf, hun Leer lent Junior School. 
Rocredited xs, mt 45th year. Moderate 
rate, no extras. a 

Cc. &. Tebias, M.A., Headmaster 


Box 1007 Pennebu 


=. MILITARY SCHOOL i 
Junior Coilege and h 


School 
Noted for successful develo; on a 
vv and morally. ew d 
ted. r) High ee a 
Modern buildings $200,00¢ 
indoor swimming pool. ‘bey ans a) 


for r the boy. 
Fig 








v4th year. 
boys mentally, 
acered! 


arksmanshi 
ee today for catalog, Address wd 
n ". Hitch ntendent, 
$7c, Boonville. tssourt. 











CURTIS 


. re " 
FOR BOYS 8 TO 14 

* Thorough elementary training in atmosphere oi! 
cultured New England home. Small classes. Under- 
Curtis plan develops re- 
50 acres in Berkshire 





instructors. 
sponsibility and initiative. 
foothills. Homelike, individual rooms. Plenty of 
fresh milk and garden foods. Winter sports. 63rd 
year. Catalog. Gerald B. Curtis, Box B, Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 


yon + 








SOUTHERN MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
“Sound Education—-Southern Tradition” 
High School and Junior College. Prepara- 
tion for West Point, Annapolis, Universi- 
ties, Aviation, Radio and Commercial 
Courses. Limited enrollment. InTividual 
attention. Distinguished faculty. Modern 
fire-proof buildings. Good food. All ath- 
letics ; band; orchestra. Scholarships. Mod- 
rate Rate. Catalog. Write Major Wilbur 
Thing, M. A., (Yale) Sup’t., Blackstone, Va 


CHREINER INSTITUTE °, 2 


SoutHern Scnoor. For Bovs 
Preparatory and Junior College 
Departments, aii tully accredited; 


Member Southern Association. Military. Small 
classes. Supervised study. Ideal winter climate 
Sixty miles from San Antonio. Endowed. A Junior 
College of the First Class For literature write 
J.J anerisict: President. Box A, Kerrville, Texas. 








ADMIRAL BILLARD 
* ACADEMY x 


Accredited by State and Government 
New London, Conn. Prepares ior College, U.S. 
Coast Guard and Naval Academies, Merchant 
Marine. Veteran staff. New Administration 
Building. 21 acres on private sea beach. Low 
all-inclusive rate. Write for catalog. 








Oxford Academy 


bine Texas to New England boys have 
ibtain the special advantages of 
Oxford preparation for leading colleges, 
Each student a class. Awakens dormant 
Teaches study, concentration. 


ative. Succeeds 
where others fail. Lower School. 
Spacious grounds. Social life. Land an! 
water sports. 27th year. Summer Scho» 
Write for catalog. 
Dr. J. M. Weidberg 


Box A-95 Pleasantville, N. ». 


faculties. 
velops character. rir 








TennesseeMilitary Institute 


Trains leaders; prepares for college or for 
business. Accredited. National patronage. 
Superior faculty ‘nspires boys to best ef- 
fort. 100 acres, golf course, pool. In 
healthful highlands. Moderate rates 
Monthly payment optional. Est. 18/74 
Catalog. Col. C. Endsley, Box 18. 
Samet @aten, Tena. 


*§t. John’s * 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


For more than 50 years St. John’s has been training 
boys to make wise choices in life. Thorough instruction, 
plenty of good times. Accredited preparation for col- 
lege. Inspiring military discipline develops 
fidence, leadership. All sports, rowing, riding. 
course. Beautiful lakeside location. Catalog. 
1497 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 





self-con- 
Golf 





andolph {Wacon ACADEMY 


MILITARY ACCREDITED 46TH 
Prepares for college through inten 
sive study methods. Fireproof buildings 
Supervised athletics. Reasonable rates. 
For catalog, address: 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principai 
Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. 











ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY 


America’s first naval prep school. Ac- 

credited. Prepares for college, Annapolis, 
West Point, Coast Guard, Merchant 
Marine. Seamanship, navigation. Sports. 
Moderate rate. No extras. Separate 
Junior school. Summer naval camp. 
Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, 






















BORDENTOWN 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Individual atten- 
College prepa- 
ratory, Business and General courses, Also 
Junior School. Accredited. Modern facili- 


Graduates in 50 colleges. 











U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt. Cate- ties. Home-like environment. Sports for ~<, 

log, BoxT, Toms River, N. J. all. Near Trenton. Write REGISTRAR Founded 

for catalog Box 359, Bordentown, N. J. 1885 

* Carson Long Institute * SCHOOL 
n Long BLUE RIDGE ivtovs 


Boys Military Schoo! Educates the whole 
boy—physically, mentally, morally. How to 
learn, how to labor, bow to live. Prepares 
ior college or business. Character building 
supreme. Rates $500. Write for catalogue. 
Box 43 New Bloomfield, Pa. 





HENDERSONVILLE, oe CAROLINA 


fully accredi stand- 
rds, aims and Waeale Yor boys if years Pg, and upward. 
ina, — ‘iniles trom from Asheville. Virtually tu- 
torial methods ins: supervi athletics. 


truction; su 
Stress laid > ‘character devel a. 
and practice public speaking. a 
catalogue address ” 
4. R. Sandifer, Headmaster, Box A, Hendersonville. N.C. 


Instruction 
‘or 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





COLLEGES 





Announcing The Opening of The 


REDDING RIDGE SCHOOL 


SEPTEMBER, 1937 
AT REDDING RIDGE, CONNECTICUT 


A thoroughly modernized curriculum 
for boys 12 to 18 offering sound college 
preparation. Small classes with broad 
program. Write for interview or litera- 
ture describing the new plan of Red- 
ding Ridge. 

Kenneth O. Bonner, Litt. B., LL.B., 


eadmaster 


39 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: BU tterfield 8-5873 











LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Successful PATTERNS FOR LIVING are 
being worked out and developed at 
Lindenwood. Write JOHN L. ROEMER, 
President, Box R037. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 
A School of Distinction 


Standard four-year college, B. A., B. 8S. dear 





Pre-medical, pre-law, pre harma eu n 
tal, aaa pre-engineering cour \ lege o iar 
acter, with a background of ‘Vit ginis ilture and 


-chelart traditions. All sports 


DR. CHAS. J. SMITH, Pres. SALEM, VA. 











GREENBRIER COLLEGE 


In Allegheny Mountains—Near White Sulphur 
Springs. Elevation 2300 Feet. 

For young women. Junior College and college pre- 

paratory. Graduates admitted to colleges or uni- 

versities accepting certificates. Founded 1812. Art, 





Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and 
Social Activities. Modern fireproof dormitory. Flat 
rate $750. For catalog, address: French W. Thomp- 


son, D.D.. Pres., Dept. S. Lewisburg, W. Va. 





















VIE NTWORTH 


a Academy ond Junior College 









NEAR KANSAS CITY 


57th year. High school and two 
years regular college work. Accredited 
thigh scholastic standards. All sports 
Indoor swimming pool, gym. stadium 
Music, debating, sramat es. Non-mil- 
itary Summerschool. Friendly Spirt. Faculty 
Interest in Rotary W vite & -_ canes. Col. S 
Sellers, 697 Mo 


PEDDIE 2=."|| 


ary specializes in preparing boys for college. Out 
316 bows gradusted in last five years, 281 have 
FA colleges such as Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology. 150-acre campus. 15 modern 
buildings. Near Princeton. Separate school for 
younger boys. All sports for all. School golf 
course, Summer session. 72nd year. Catalog. 
Wilbour E. Saunders, Headmaster. 
Box 9c Hightstown, N. JU 


One | te fiftieth year 
FRANKLIN and MARSHALL ACADEMY 


A widely recognized, moderately priced prepara- 
tory school. Excellent records in many colleges. 
Personal attention to the needs of each boy. 
Varied athletic program. Modern equipment. 
Junior Department for Younger Boys 























AVEREEZE 


Fully accredited two-year Junior Collez r 

women, emphasizing liberal arts fon = 

and terminal courses in music, art, expres- 

sion; teacher training, secretarial, physical 
education, home economics, Dramatics. 

Golf, riding. Pool. In healthful Piedmont section. 
Beautiful new buildings. 78th year. Endowed rate 


. 1 . e 
Catal’: Curtis Bishop, President 
Box B 


Danville, Va. 








MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 


(1845-1937) In the Heart of Texas 


Four-year fully accredited college for wor Member 
National Association Schools of Mt asic Complete academio 
schedule offered (education, he cono $ 4 
journalism) Superior FINE ARTS. (musi ar drs 
matics). Modern facilities. healthful clima I oli- 
tan student body Low rates, large loan fund imple 
ndowment. Fall term, Sept. 13 Write Pres. Gordon G 
Singleton, A.M., Ph.D., Beiton. Tex 
MORAVIAN “citer 
COLLEGE 


America’s Oldest Boarding School for Girls 
i 


Beautiful nine acre Campus M 
Individual needs met 

SEMINARY: Grades 1 to 12, College Pr Practical 
courses Separate Junior School All 

COLLEGE: Four year A.B. and B.S. degrees. ¢ ficate 
courses: Fine and Applied Art Secretarial, Drama- 
tics, Music, Laboratory technician 


Seminary and ¢ 


Separate Catalogs for ollee¢ 
Box M, Bethlehem, Pa 


Edw. J. Heath, M.A.,D_.D.. Pres 





FAIRFAX HALL 


in famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 
College Preparatory and Junior College. All Fine 
Arts. Elective courses to suit individual aptitudes. 
Highest standards of work and citizenship. Enroll- 
ment limited to one hundred girls. Indoor and outdoor 
pools. Private riding stable. All sports and recrea- 
tions. Rotary scholarship and club for the daughters 
of Rotarians. Write for Catalog 
FAIRFAX HALL JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Box RO, Park Station Waynesboro, Virginia 


Gulf Park 


COLLEGE BY-THE-SEA'™ 


ACCREDITED 2-year Junior College. Also 
3-year college preparatory course. Music, 
art, speech and theater arts, home eco- 
nomics, secretaryship. Park-like campus 
of semi-tropical beauty. Riding, salt water 
sports. New fresh water pool. Pancing Catalog. 
Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box R, Gulfport, Miss. 


antlers | 



























E. M. HARTMAN, Pd.D., Frincipal 
Box 500 Lancaster, Pa. 
ENTUCKY WAgiireie 
INSTITUTE 


A School with a Winter Home in Florida 

Oldest private military school in America. 

Fully accredited. Special junior department. 

Prepares for college or business. 

Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
near Louisville. Winter session in fine, modern buildings 
at Venice, Florida—‘‘in the land of perpetual sunshine.”’ 
Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year with 
no interruption to studies. For catalogs, address 
Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon. Ky. 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 


‘» Offering thorough course in clini- 
E: cal laboratory technique, including 
; Basal Metabolism, in 9 months. 
Also X-Ray and Physiotherapy 
in 3 months. Unusually high 
graduate placement. 
WRITE FoR CATALOG. 


3428 & Lake St. - 















|, MINN. 














Here’s opportunity! Get ready for the best paid jobs in 
Radio as Television sweeps the country. Train at big-time 
broadcasting station. Get actual experience over our Tel- 

evision Station W9XAL and commercial station K XBY. 

Write today for free folder and literature showing actual 
photos of Television broadcasting, opportunities, etc. 


FIRST NATIONAL TELEVISION, INC. 
Dept. R-9, Fidelity Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











NURSING 








THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, CHICAGO 


accredited three-year nursing course to 
young women with two or more years college prep 

aration. Graduates are qualified for registr: ati m in 
Illinois, New York and other states Entran 
tember and March each year. Apply Nursing 


ment 
PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 


17SO West Congress Street, 


offers an 





‘Depert- 


Chicago, Iilinois 














THEATRICAL 


ScHoot re 
OF THE 
(43rd year) 3 in 1 courses, Stage, Screen, Radio 
Elective—Drama, Speech, Vocal, Dance Arts, 
Opera, Musical Comedy, Music and Fine Arts for 
Acting, Teaching, Directing and Personal Develop- 
ment. 
Stock Theatre appearances while learning. Gradu- 
ates; Fred Astaire, Una Merkel, Lee Tracy. etc. Cat- 
alog, apply Sec’y Rehan, 66 West 85 St., New York. 


SPACE IN THIS DIRECTORY 


is available to schools of good stand- 
ing at nominal cost. Write today 
for complete information. Address 
Tue Rotarian, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 

















When writing schools, please mention THE RoTARIAN _ 


BUSINESS AND 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


INDIANA BUSINESS COLLEGE 








TEN SCHOOLS...... ALL IN INDIANA 
Marion, Muncie, Logansport, Anderson, 
Kokomo, Lafayette, Columbus, Richmond 
Vincennes and (Central) Indianapolis 
Courses: Accounting, Standard Secretaria 
utive Secretarial, Junior Executive, Ster 
sookkeeping. Placement Service bth ear. ¢ 
ed High school graduates and llege 
| young people For Bulletin, addres 


Registrar B,Box353, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


BRYANT COLLEGE 











Many sor 

tarians attend ‘ent 

cated colle Excepti 

degree courses in Bus 3 
istration « nting, Fina 
retarial Pra Also l-yr 

tarial. Effective placemer t. 
nasium Dorn itory Frie ndaly at- 
mosphere th year 


Catalog. 
President, providehan: . 


NR ee mmm 
| PACKARD SC HOOL 


Fali Term—80th Year—Begins Sept. 7 













Diploma courses: Secretarial and 
General Business for High Sct l 
graduates and College student 
Electives: Shorthand, Typewriting 
Accounting, Psychology Placement 
service. For catalog writ« 
of Asst. Prin., 253 Lexinyton Avenue 
(at 35th St Tel. Cal. 56-8860 


at. New York 
Bw Registered by New York State Regent: 


-STATE COLLEGE 


B. S. DEGREE in 2 years. World-fa 
mous for technical 2-year courses in 
aa Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemi 
cal, Radio, Aeronautical Engineering 
Business Administration and Accounting Those who 
lack high school may make up work Short diploma 





courses in Surveying (36 weeks), Drafting (36 weeks 

Low Tuition. Low living costs. Students from every 
| state and many foreign countries. 54th year Enter 

Sept., Jan., March and June. Write for Catalog. 


Angola, _Ind is aw 
ADMINISTRATION 
EXECUTIVE 


2897 re ‘ollege Ave., 


BUSINESS 





courses in Bu 





° ness Administration Only 

Ju Til or i tee onda lusively for men 

Students trom 22 tates 10 

ui foreign countries Modern d yrmi 

College tories. All sports. Unexcelled 
location. Restricted e 

for Men Address James L Conrad, a 

ident, Box H, Dudley, Mass 

NICHOLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
a (Continued on page 4) 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











STEWART HOME SCHOOL 
For Retarded Children. 45th year 


Private Lome and school on beautiful 500 
acre estate in Blue Grass section Cottage 
plan. Individual mental and manual train 
ing. For illustrated catalog address 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Director 
Box R Frankfort, Ky. 











For PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
YOUTH 

Recreation 

personnel 


Program 
including 


Rehabilitation— Education 

Staff of highly experienced 
zraduate and registered Physiotherapist, nurse and 
Occupational Therapist Beautiful PACKARD 
MANOR Estate. Chautauqua Lake. New York 


Address: Mrs. Heath deMarko, Chautauqua 
N. Y. Telephone Chautauqua 2-105. 


|BANCROFT SCHOO 


Year round home with and modern 
|} educational program for 
dren (54th year.) Dr. Robert R 
|} Director in residence Fees include 
on Maine ¢ Write for free booklet 


“DO YOU KNOW YOUR CHILD?” 


J. C. Cooley, 7’rincipal, (Box 375) Haddonfield, N. J 


sclentific care 


retarded or unsocial chil 
Hays, Medical 
Summer can 


oast 





THE GROVE SCHOOL 


Madison, Conn. 
for character development—all types of be- 
havior difficulties—complete schooling from 
nursery through high school—beautiful home 
atmosphere—a progressive country boarding 
school 


JESS PERLMAN, Director. 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


Are Permanent Investments 








in Economy and Enjoyment. 
We want you to visit our store 
and see on our three spacious 
floors, the most diversified as- 
sortment of Oriental rugs in 
America. 

Rugs sent on approval any- 
where to Rotarians and their 


friends. 
CARPETINGS 


We offer broadlooms in Che- 
nilles and Twist Weaves of 
many colors and shades. 


Free booklet on the care of Oriental rugs and 
other floor coverings. 


Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 


169 N. Wabash Ave. Chieage 











When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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Open Forum 


Golf Tests Men 


Just a word to express my appreciation of 
the front cover of the August RoTartan, by 
Arthur Crouch, depicting the golfer and the 
amusing but inherent personal selfishness of 


most of us—even in the little things of life. 

If there is any one place on earth to test out 
the honesty and fairness of the average man 
or woman, it is on the golf course: 

J. T. Rusie, Rotarian 
Classification: Chamber of Commerce Secretary 


West Point, Mississippi. 


Publishers’ Odyssey 
The Home-Town Editor 
Naturally, I en- 


I have just read 
Speaks, in the July Rorartan. 
joyed it. 

W. Earle Dye has painted on two pages of 
your splendid magazine a picture which, with 
sectional variations, is as familiar to every home- 
town editor as the proverbial smudge on the 
print-shop towel. It is an odyssey to country 
publishers at large. 

We of the craft owe 
RorariaNn a debt of gratitude. 

Bert M. Van Dyke 
President, Wyoming Democrat, Inc. 
Past President of Rotary Club 


Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania 


Editor Dye and Tue 


‘net of All... < 


There are some interesting articles in the 


August Rorarian, but best of all is the one on | 4 


Backyard Trains, by Weldon Melick. 
L. A. Downs, President 
Illinois Central System 


Chicago, Illinois 


Amherst Knows Laski 


I was much interested in the debate between 
President Roadman and Mr. Tunis in Tue 
Rorarian for August, on the small college ver- 
sus the large university. It is a perennial sub- 
ject for dispute in my neck of the woods, for 
which there can be no final answer because 
there is no qualified, unprejudiced umpire to 
whom it can be referred. Personal predilections 
and all sorts of individual influences seem to be 
the factors governing preference. Some people 
like things small and intimate; some prefer the 
challenge of bigness. 

I must admit that my own opinion is not 
unprejudiced, but so far as I can make it so, 
I should say that the small college, offering a 
variety of cultural courses leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, is a better place in which 
to obtain a groundwork education than the 
undergraduate college of a large university. The 
aims of the small college are single; in the 
large university, with its graduate schools and 
research departments demanding — and often 
getting—the major part of the institution’s at- 
tention, the needs of the undergraduate appear 
to fll a place of minor importance. The best 
educated men I know are men who spent four 
years in an independent college of liberal arts 
and then went to a university for graduate work. 
I believe that is an ideal combination. 

I suspect that Mr. [Continued on page 53] 
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A Look Ahead— 


@ Among distinguished con- 
tributors scheduled for the Oc- 
toher Rorarrian: Warden 
Lewis E. Lawes, The Slums 
Must Go; Robert Bernays, 
member of British Parliament, 
and Mitchell Dawson, attor- 
ney and author, in a debate: 
| Broadcast Trials? ; Justice Wil- 
‘liam Renwick Riddell, on Ca- 
\nada: Dominion of Canadians; 
‘and Dr. Donald A. Laird— 
\A Psychologist Looks at Rotary. 


In Your October 


ROTARIAN 














